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WUE B BATT RS. 
For the Albion. 
SONNE?. 

ON THE PROPOSED ERECTION OF A STATUE TO SIR CHARLES METCALFE, 1N 

SAINT JAGO DE LA VEGA, JAMAICA, 

To that great Statesman, whose enlightened mind 
Giasped all thy cares, Jamaica! ‘tis to him, 
Whose orient gold, his brighter honours dim, 

Who, tor thy sake, the noblest ease resigned, 

We raise tus tribute ; that his deeds, enshrined 
As yet in all our breasts, which yield to Time, 

Herein may an immortal temple find, 

W hose eulogy survives the fleeting rhyme ; 

To tell his wor:tn, and Knighthood fairly won, 
‘To other chiets, in whose unborn career 

We may jorgeithe Vandal and the Hun, 

And histo. y entomb each ancient fear. 
Repose, Jamaica! in thine azure car, 
And sing how Mercatrs raised thy setting star! 


ON VISITING WESTMACOTT’S STUDIO TO SEE THE 
FIGURES WHICH ARE TO ADORN THE NEW ROYAL 
EXCHANGE, 
Fair Portland! from thy barren rocks 
Came the rude, unshapen blocks ; 
And these, with skill and ari refined, 
The Sculptor’s fine and inighty mind 
Soon changed to emblems bold—sublime— 
From every land, from every clime. 
Here Cominerce, calmly smiling o’er the whole, 
Sheds with impartial care her mild control. 
Behold the merchant Turk on British ground, 
Th’ Armenian seated near, with looks profound,— 
The young, the animated Greek is here, 
And the Mahommedan with look austere. 
The Hindoo calm, his eye so slily glancing. 
And next the city’s chiel appears advancing, 
T’ address the sheriff and his council friend ; 
Commerce and civic truth his looks attend. 
Two British merchants, then, with eager eyes, 
Seek from proud Persia’s son to win a a prize ; 
The Chinese gazing—on his silk intent, 
And Levantine, on cunning bargains bent. 
There Afric’s son his barrel rolls aside ; 
The British sailor next, our country’s pride, 
Yields the rich stores up to the factor’s care, 
Who in his book describes each foreign ware 
Italia! oit thy sons, with classic grace, 
Have to the heathen gods assigned a place ; 
But Westinacott trom Nature gains his prize 
And British art with Roman grandeur vies! 
JELINDA, 


WINDSOR. 
A LEAF FROM THE HORTUS SICCUS OF AN INVALID. 


Should Fashion’s thronged saloons and London hours 
Need breezy shades to renovate your powers, 
To WINbsoe’s regal forest speed your flight ; 
Railways now watt you as on beams of light. 
Your spirits cheered by many a sylvan scene, 
And fired with zeal to hail your gracious Queen, 
Climb, thus prepared, the Castle’s lofty mound, 
Should her loved presence bless the crowds around. 
Nay, e’en if absent, truly may be traced 
In allthat meets your view, her thoughtful taste ; 
Walks where the wanderer scents the choicest flowers 
Each honied bell refreshed by mimic showers ; 
Seats where the unsated eye, with wondering gaze, 
Ot Thames, ’mid groves, may thread the devious maze ; 
For flood and ficld now win us with their charms, 
Whence shrunk the sight from rapine, blood, and arms. 
But, countless though without, within the walls 
Beauties still greater, deck the spacious hulls ; 
Paintings, not navure s tints more fresh and warm, 
Statues, where art surpasses her in form ; 
Save, haply, when the eye, in rapture bound, 
Sees beauties but in Britain’s fair ones found, 
Whilst the light dance each agile limb displays, 
Beneath a hundred lustres’ living rays. ~~ 
Yet, e’en mid scenes that breathe of love and peace 
Ne’er may our thanks for such choice blessings cease !) 
right arms and trophied banners still proclaim, 
Britain, if wronged, shall still assert her fame. 
_ dl. George!—(once England’s war-cry, now best known 
From the gemmed badge that guards het peaceful throne )— 
Ort to his mind must Prussia’s King recall 
Thy far-famed chapel and thy festive hall, 
(Him the fond Mother sought, with holy joy, 
To stand as Sponsor for her “ princely boy 3) 
Since ‘twas from that, sacred to praise and prayer ; 
He entered ¢vis, the “Royal feast” toshare, ~ 
Oh! may each heaven-loved parent, and their guest, 
With wealth, long life, and happiness be blest ; . 
And foreign kings and native nobles meet, 
With mingled hearts, at Windsor’s fund retreat! B..A, 8. 





TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” 
Continued from the Albion of last week. 
CHAPTER LXVI. 


THE SUMMIT OF THE LANDGRAFENBERG. 

After a brief delay at Mayence, it was with sincere pleasure I received my 
orders to push forward to the advanced posts at Wetzlar, where General 
D’ Auvergne was with his division. Already the battalions were crossing 
the Rhine, and directing their steps to different rendezvous along the Prus- 
sian frontier; some, pressing on eastwards where the Saxon territory joins 
the Prussian, others, directly to the north, and taking up positions distant by 
a short day’s march from each other. The same urgent haste which charac- 
terized the opening of the Austrian Campaign the year before, was here con- 
spicuous ; many of the corps being obliged to march seven and eight leagues 
in the day, and frequently, whole companies being forwarded in waggons 
drawn by six or eight horses, in order to come up with the main body of their 
regiments, Every road eastward was covered with some fragment of the 
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army. JNow, an infantiy corps of young conscripts, glowing with enthusi- 
asim, and eager fur the tray, would cheer the caleche in which I travelled, 
and which, as indicating a staff oflicer, was surmounted by a small flag 
with an eagle. Now, it was the horse challenge of an outpos:, some veteran 
of Bernadotte’s army, which occupied the whole line of country trom Dus- 
seldort to Nuremberg. Picquets of dragoons, with troops of led horses for 
remounts, hurried on; and long lines of waggons crammed the road. 

At last, I joined General D’Auvergue, who, wiih all the ardour of the 
youngest scldier, was preparing for the march. The hardy veteran, disdain- 
ing the use of a carriage, rode each day at the head of his column, and went 
through the most minute detail of regiinental duty with the colonels under 
Lis command. 

From whatever cause procecding | knew not, but it struck me as strange 
that he never alluded to my visit to Paris, ner once spoke to me of the Count- 
ess; and wuiue this reserve on his part slightly wounded me, I felt relieved 
from the embarrassment the mere mention of her name would cause me, and 
was glad, when our conversation turned on the events of the war. Nor was 
he, save in this respect, less cordial than ever; manifesting the greatest 
pleasure at the prospect the war would open to my advancement, and kindly 
presaging lor me, a success, I scarcely dared to hope for. 

‘ Nor is the hour distant,’ said he to me one morning in the latter end of 
September, as we rode side by side; ‘the grand movement is begun.’ 

Augereau, with his powerful corps ’armee of twenty thousand, pressed on 
from L’ranctort and Mayence; Bernadotte moved up on his flank from Nu- 
remburg and Bamberg; Davoust hastened, by forced marches, irom the 
Danube; while Soult and Ney, witha strong jorce, remained in the south, 
and in observation on the Austrian frontier. Farther to the north again, were 
the new levies and the whole ‘ Imperial Guard,’ strengthened by four thou- 
sand additional men; which, together with Murat’s cavalry, formed a vast 
line embracing the Prussian frontier on the west znd south, and converging 
With giant strides towards the very heart of the kingdom. Still, amid all the 
thunders of marching squadrons, and the din of advancing legions, diploma- 
tisis interchanged their respective assurances of a peaceful issue to their dif- 
ferences, and politely conveyed the most satisfactory sentiments of mutual 
esteem. 

On the first of September, the Emperor left Paris, but, even then, covering 
hisdesigns by an atiected hope of peace, he was accompanied by the empress 
! and her suite to Mayence, where all the splendour of a court was suddenly 
displayed amid the pomp and preparation of war, On the sixth, he started 
by day-break; relays of horses were in waiting along the road to Wetzlar ; 
and with all spee 








“he hastened forward to Bamberg, where he issued his 
grand proclamation to the army. 
With all his accustomed eloquence he represented to the army, the insult- 


such a menace by one tremendous blow of victory, which should close the 
campaign. 

‘Soldiers,’ said he, ‘you were about to return to France, to enjoy the well- 
won repose afier all your victories, but an enemy is inthe field. The road to 
Paris is no longer open to you—neither you, nor J, can tread it, save under an 
arch of triumph.’ 





occurred at the advance posts, in which the Prussians were somewhat the 


with the account of another, and still tnore important action, between the 
grenadiers of Lannes and a part of Suchet’s corps, against the advanced 
guard of Prince Hohenlohe, commanded by the most daring general in the 
Prussian service, Prince Louis. A cavalry combat, which lasted for near an 
hour, closed this brief but bloody encounter, with the death of the brave 
prince, who, refusing to surrender, was run through the body by the sabre of 
a qiarter-master of the tenth hussaps. 

General D’Auvergne’s brigade had no share in this memorable action, 
for on the 91h, we were marched to Rudolstad, some miles to the left of the 
scene of the encounter; but having made a demonstration in that quarter, 
were speedily recalled, and ordered with all haste to cross the Saale, and 
move on to the eastward. It was now that Napoleon’s manmuvres became 
apparent. The same intrigue which succeeded at Ulm was again to be em- 
ployed here : the enemy’s flank wasto be turned, the communication with his 
reinforcements cut off, anda battle engaged, in which defeat must prove an- 
nihilation. Such, then, was the complete success of the Emperer’s move- 
ments, that on the 12th, the French army was posted with the rear upon the 
Elbe, while the Prussians oecupie a line between them and the Rhine. This 
masterly movement at once compelled the enemy to fall back, and concentrate 
his troops around Jena and Weimar, which, {rom that instant, Napoleon pro- 
nounced must be the scene of a great battle, 

All this detail I have been obliged to foree upon my reader, and now again 
return to my story. q 

On the morning of the 13th, Murat appeared for the first time at our head- 
quarters, below Jena, and afi 
drons were formed, and ordered to push on with haste towards Jena. 

Every thing now showed that the decisive hour could not be distant ; couri- 
ers passed and repassed ; messages and orderlies met us at every step ; while, 
as is ever the case, ihe most contradictory ramours were circulated about the 
number and position of the enemy. As we neared Lauznets, however, we 
learned that the whole Prussian army occupied the ‘ plateau’ of Jena, save a 
corps of twenty thousand men which were stationed at Auerstadt. From the 
elevated spot we occupied, the columns of Marshal Bernadotte’s division 











could be seen marching to the eastward. A halt was now commanded, and 
the troops prepared their bivouacs, when, as night was falling, a staff officer 
rode up, with orders, trom the Emperor himself, to push on without delay for 
Jena. 

The road was much cut up by the passage ofcavalry and waggons, and as 
the night was dark, our pace was occasionally impeded. I was riding withone 
of the leading squadrons, when General D’ Auvergne directed me to take an 
orderly with me, and proceed in advance ; to make arrangements for the quar- 
ters of the men at Jena. Selectinga German soldier as my guide, I dashed for- 
wards, and soon left the squadion out of hearing. We had not gone far, when 
I remarked, from the tramp of the horses, that we were upon an earthen road, 
and not on the pavement. I questioned my orderly, but he was positive there 
had been no turning since we started. [ paid no more attention to the cir- 
cumstances, but rode on, hard as ever. At last, the clay became deeper and 
heavier, the sides of the way closer, and all the Pig Page ig as well as the 
gloom would allow us to guess, rather those of a by-road, than the regular 
‘chaussee. Tro turn would have been h ypeless ; the darkness gave no pros- 
pect of deteeting at what precise spot we had left the main road, and so I de- 
termined to make my way straight onwards, at all hazards, 

After about an hour’s fast trotting, the orderly, who rode some paces in ad- 
vance, called cut, ‘A light, and then the moment after, he erjed, ‘ There are 
several lights yonder.’ | reined in my horse at once, for the thought struek 
me that we had come down upon the Prussian lines. Giving my horse to 
the soldier, with orders to follow me noiselessly at a little distance, I walked 
on for above a mile, my eyes steadily fixed upon the lights, which moved from 
place to place, and showed, by their taper glare, that they were not watch- 
fires. At length, I gained a little ridge of the ground, and could distinctly see 
that it was a line of guns, and artillery waggons, endeavouring to force their 
Way to a narrow ravine ; a few minutes after, | heard the sound of French, 
and relieved of2!] apprehensions, [ mounted my horse, and soon came up with 
them. 

They were four troops of Lannes’ artillery, which, by a mistake similar to 
my own, had left the high road, and entered one of the field-tracks, which thus 





ing demands of Prussia, and called on them, as at Austerliiz, to reply to | 


The day which succeeded the issue of this proclamation, a cavalry affair | 


victors. ‘Two days later, a courier arrived at the Imperial headequarters | 


ier a short consultation with the staff, our squa- | 








led them astray ; and here they were, jammed up in a narrow gorge, unable to 
get back orforward. ‘The officer in command was a young colonel, who was 
completely overwhelmed by his misfortune ; for he informed me that the 
whole aitillery of the division was following him, and would inevitably tal! 
into the same mishap. ‘The poor fellow, who doubtless would have faced the 
enemy without a particle of fear, was now so horrified by the event, that he 
ran wildly from place to place, ordering and counter-ordering every instant, 
and actually increasing the confusion by his own excitement. Some of the 
leading trams were unharnessed, and efforts made to withdraw the guns 
from their position ; but the axles were, on both sides, embedded in the rock, 
and seemed to defy every effort to disengage them. 

At this moment, when the confusion had reached its height, and the horses 
unharnessed from the guns, the men standing in groups around, or shouting 
wildly to each other, a sudden silence spread itself over the whole, and a loud, 
but stern voice called out— 

‘Who commands this division 

‘ General Latour,’ was the answer. 

‘ Where is he ?’ said the first speaker, so close to my ear that I started 
round, and saw the short, square figure of a man in a great coat, holding a 
heavy whip in his hand. 

‘With the main body at the rear.’ 

‘Cannoniers, dismount!’ said the other—‘ bring the torches to the front.’ 

Scarcely was the order obeyed, when the light of the fire-wood fell upon his 
features, and I saw it was the Emperorhimseif. I> an instant the wholescene 
was changed: the Park tools were taken out—working parties formed; and 
the ravine began to echo to the strong blows of the brawny arms; while Napo- 
leon, with a blazing torch in his hand, stood by, to light their labours, 

Giving directions to the under-oflicers and the men, he never deigned a 
word to the officers, who now stood trembling around him, and were graduale 
ly joined by several more, who came up with the remainder of the train. 

1 think still I can see that pale, unmoved face, which, as the light flickered 
| upon it, gazed steadfastly at the working party. Nota syllable escaped him, 

save once, when he muitered half to kimself— 

‘And this was the first battery to open its fire to-morrow "’ 

Colonel Savary stood at his side, but never dared to address him, Too well 

he knew that his deepest anger showed itself by silence. By degrees the gran- 
| ite wall gave way, the axles once more became free, and the horses again har- 
| nessed. ‘The gun-carriage, moved slowly through the ravine; nor did the 
| Emperor quit the spot before the greater part of the train passed. Then 
mounting his horse he turned towards Jena; and, notwithstanding the utter 
| darkness of the night, he rode at full speed. Following the clatter of the 
| horse’s hoots, I rode on, and in less than an hour reached a small cluster of 
| houses, where a cavalry picquet was placed, and several large fires were light- 
|ed; beside which, at small tables, sat above a dozen staif officers busily 
| writing dispatches. The Emperor halted but for a second or two, and then 
| 
' 





dashed furwardagain ; and I soon perceived we were ascending a steep hill, 
covered withierns and brushwood. We had not gone far, when the single 
| aide-de-camp who accompanied him, turned his horse’s head, and rode rapidly 
down the mountain again. 
Napoleon was now alone, some filty pacesin front. Icould see the faint 
outline through the darkness, my sight guided by my hearing to the spet.— 
His pace, wherever the ground permitted, was rapid; but constantly he was 
obliged to hold in, and pick his steps among the stones and dwarf wood that 
| covered the mountain. Nevershall I cease to think on the strange sensations 
| I felt, as | followed him up that steep ascent. There was he, the greatest 
monarch of the universe, alone, wending his solitary way in darkness, his 
thoughts bent on the greatevent before him—the tremendous conflict in which 
| thousands must fall. There was a sense of awe in the thought of being so 
| near to one, on whose slightest word the destiny of nations seeined to hang ;— 
and I could not look on the dark object before me, without a superstitious 
fecling, deeper than fear itself, for that mightiest of men. 

My thoughis permitted my taking no note of time, and I know not how 
long it was before we reached the crest of the hill, over whose bleak surface a 
cold cutting wind was blowing. Itseemed as if a great table-land extended 
now for some distance on every side, over which the Emperor took his way, 
as though accustomed to the ground. While I was wondering at the cer- 
tainty with which he appeared to determine on his road, [ remarked the tee- 
ble flickering of a light far away towards the horizon, and by which, it was 
evident, he guided his steps. As werode on, several watch-fires could be 
seen towards the north-west, stretching away to a great distance, and throw- 
ing a yellowish glare in the dark sky above them, Suddenly f perceived the’ 
Emperor halt and dismount, and as speedily again he was on the anddle: but 
now his path took a different direction, and he diverged considerably to the 
southward. Curious to learn what might have caused his change of direc- 
tion, I rode up to the spot, and got off. It was tne embers of a watch-fire ;— 
they were almost extinguished, but still, as the horse’s hoof struck the wood, a 
j few sparks were emitted. [It was this, then, which altered his course; and 

once more he pressed his horse to speed, A steep ascent of some hundred 
yards lay before us now, but on gaining the top, a brilliant spectacle of a 
thousand watch-fires met the eye—so close did they seem, it looked like one 
great voleanje crater blazing on the mountain top; while above, the lurid 
| glow reddened the black sky, and melted away into the darkness in clouds of 
faint yellowish hue. Far, very far away, and to the north, stretched another 
much longer line of fires; but at great intervals apart, and occupying as well 
as I might guess, about two leagues in extent. Several smaller fires dotted 
the plain, marking the outpost positions ; and it was not difficult to trace the 
different lines of either army even by these indications. 

While I looked, the Emperor had gained a short distance in advance of me, 
and snddenly I heard the hoarse challenge of a sentry, calling out, Qui vive? 
Buried in his thoughts—perhaps, far too deeply lost in meditation to hear the 
ery—Napoleon never replied, nor slackened his speed. ‘ Qui vive?’ shouted 
the yoice again—and bef re I could advance, the sharp bang of a musket- 
shot rung out; another, and another followed—and then, a roll of fire swept 
along the plain, happily, not in the direction of the Emperor—but already he 
had thrown himself from his horse, and lay flat upon the ground. Nota mo- 
ment was now to be lost. I dashed my spurs into my jaded horse, and rode 
forward, calling, aloud, at the top of my voice, ‘The Emperor.’ Still, the 
panic overbore my words, and another discharge was given; with one bullet, 
I was struck on the shoulder, another killed my horse—but springing to my 
legs in an instant, I rushed on, repeating my cry—before I could do more than 
soint to the spot, Napoleon came forward, leading his horse by the bridle— 
1is step was slow and measured--and his face, for many a torch light was now 
gathered to the place, was calm and tranquil. ‘Ye are well upon the alert, 
mes enfans,’ said he, with a smile; ‘see that ye be as ready with your fire, 
to-morrow" A wild cheer answered these words—while he continued: “These 
are the new levies, Lieutenant—the Guards would have had more patience— 
where is the officer that would have followed me ?” 

‘Here, sire,’ said I, endeavouring to conceal the appearance of being 
wounded. 

‘Mount, sir, and accompany me to head-quarters.’ 

‘My horse is killed, Sire.’ 

‘Yes, parbleu,’ said a young soldier, who had not learned much respect be- 
tore his superiors—‘ and he has a ball in his neck, himself,’ 

‘Are you wounded? said the Emperor, with a quickness in his manner. 

‘A mere flesh--vound in the arm, of no consequence, Sire.” 

‘Let the surgeon of the detachment see to this at once, Lieutenant,’ said 
he to the officer of tne party—‘and do you come to head-quarters when you 
are able.’ With this, the Emperor mounted again, and in a few seconds more 
was lost to our sight. 
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non And 1. er EnaTas bed before -. Chere is nothing the matter with her!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, sitting down ‘Oh oe, fie ” cried Mr. Pecksniff. ‘ Youare very pleasant. That Iam 
He Than the soft languor of her eyes ; = the hee hes chair, and rubbing up his hair. ‘Fie upon my weakness! [| sure you don’t! That I am sure you don’t! How can you, you know P . 
of + Her voice that waked my softest sighs— child. whe: Jonas. wl hank you. ; I am better now. How is my other — they all Jaughed in concert; and again Mr. Pecksniff laughed es- 
th, A voice far sweeter than the burnie sae Py : dest; my Cherrywerrychigo ? said Mr, Pecksniff, inventing a a a 
~ That plays o'er mony a pebbled turnie, Pp 5 Saba e name for her, in the restored lightness vf his heart. ; - was very agreeable indeed. It was confidential, easy, straightfor- 
the ppg he: borwenpe ; ee ceere me much about the same as usual, returned Mr. Jonas. ‘She sticks | ward; and still leit Mr. Pecksniff in the position of being ina gentle way 
ae nines ie peaaaaamecanmeaa pretty close to the vinegar-botile. You know she’s got a sweetheart, I sup- | the Mentor ofthe party. The greatest achievements in the article ot cooke- 
A Began to feel a new desire ; pose ? ry that the Dragon had ever performed, were set before them ; the oldest and. 
= gh he iyjhave heard of it,'said Mr. Pecksnif, ‘from head-quarters; from my | best wines in the Dragon’ eellar saw the light on that occasion; a thousand 
ad And drink the dewsa lover — a —— I will not deny that it moved me to contemplate the loss of my pr pipe inc icative ot the wealth and station of Mr. Montague in the depths 
a ecb hd dian toealinhine te a een aughter, Jonas—I am afraid we parents are selfish; Lam afraid | o : 3 pursuits, were constanily rising to the surface of the conversation ; 
i Than to bring buck Eliza’s bee,” are—but it has ever been the study of my life to qualify them for the do- | and they were as frank and merry as three honest men could be. Mr. Peck- 
And make it come w? hummin’ wing, inestic hearth ; and itis a sphere which Cherry will adorn?’ sniff thought it a pity; he saidso; that Mr. Montague should think lightly 
ied And gie my cheek like hers a sting. _ ‘Sheneed adorn some sphere or other,’ observed his son-in-law, with charm- | of mankind and their weaknesses. He was anxious upon this subject; his 
ild, Whether my cheek was stinged or no, ing frankness. ‘ For she aint very ornamental in general.’ mind ran upon it; in one way or other he was constantly coming back to it; 
th. It matters not—but [did go _* My girls are now provided for,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘ They are now hap- | he must make a convert of him, he said. And as often as Mr. Montague re- t 
his To Annie—w'.c my tale believed— pily provided tor; and { have not laboured in vain!’ peated his sentiment about building fortunes on the weaknesses of mankind, t 
her For piteous.y I grat and grieved. This is exactly what Mr. Pecksniti would have said, if one of hisdaughters | and added frankly, ‘ 1¥e do it! just as often Mr. Pecksniff repeated ‘ Oh f 
phe Soon dic the simple girl prepare had drawn a prize of tyirty thousand pounds in the lottery, or the other had | fie! Oh fie, for shame! [am sure you don’t. How can you, you know !? ‘ 
8 of ee re big oo wiscnil picked upa valuable purse in the street, which nobody appeared to claim. In | laying a great stress each time on those last words, - b 
his lndamed tar wank tase cua beet either of these cases, he would have invoked a patriarchal blessing onthe for-| “The frequent repetition of this playful inquiry on the part of Mr. Peck- « 
nce The Greeneek speculation turned out ill, and affected his health, for the re- rented ene with great solemnity, and would have taken immense credit to | sniff, led at last re ae the part ot Mr. Montague ; but after % 
ecy euvens of Whisks bs waa abiiaed tnucines tn tie baee of Catone. These be rimse f, as having meant it from the infant’s cradle. some iittle sharp-s looting on both sides, Mr. Pecksnifi’ beeame grave, almost 6 
us- ’ ‘ ‘ gee J ; : ‘ | ‘Suppose we talk about something else, now,’ observed Jonas, drily ; ‘just | to tears; observing that if Mr. Montagne would give him leave, he would a 
od wandered about for some months, comparatively idle, yet not neglecting his} for a ¢janoe Are y ‘chagrqumman Frye ’ Sige de. irink the health of his young kins Mr. Jonas: Ade e 
tudies, which now extended to French and Italian literature, and caused hi ‘OQnite os; re you quite agreeable ? > wegen aly noe TEE matin Lo eee him upon F 
fa- . . s ae m Quite,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Ah, you wag, you naughty wag! You | the valuable and distinguished friendship he had formed, but envying him t 
nen to be regarded as a wonder by all his old friends, his uncle include |, who always langh at poor old fond papa. Well! He deserves it. And he don’t mind | ke would confess, his usefulness to his fellow-creatures, For if he ‘onder- ; 
ith, spoke of him as an ‘unco chiel,’ and thought there was nothing he could not| it either, tor his feelings are their own reward. You have come to stay with | stood the objects of that Institution with which he was newly and advanta- 
sins do. It was at the end of the year that he composed his Cameronian Dream, me, Jonas? geously connected—knowing them but impertectly—they were calculated i 
il which being published in the magazine, immediately attracted atvention, Mr.| ‘No, [ve gota friend with me.’ said Jonas. todo good; and for his (Mr. Pecksniff’s) part, if he could in any way pro- ‘ 
hee | Jeffrey, in particular, was so much pleased with it, that he sent the author a ‘ Bring your friend! cried Mr. Pecksniti, ina gush of hospitality. ‘ Bring | mote them, he thought he would be able to lay his head upon his pillow t 
present. Hislop now tried a school in Edinburgh, but had not been engaged | any number of your friends!’ . 4 every night, with an absolute certainty of going to sleep at once. . : 
ire, in it long, when, by the interest of the gentleman last named, he obtained the : Phis aint the sort of man to be brought,’ said Jonas, contemptuously. ‘I The transition from this accidental remark (for it was quite a ecidental, t 
the appointment of school-master in the Doris frigate, then about to sail for the! think I sce myself “bringing” him to your house, for a treat!) Thank’ee all | and had fallen from Mr. Pecksniff in the openness of his soul,) to the dis- 
lis. South American station. : the same; but he’s a little too near the top of the tree for that, Pecksniff.’ cussion of the subject asa matter of business, was easy. Books, papers, 
out During his absence at sea, Hislop kept up as regular a correspondence as cir-| ‘I'he good man pricked up his ears; his interest was awakened. A posi-| statements, tables, calculations of various kinds, were soon spread out be- 
To cumstancee would permit with his friend and patron, the editor of the Edinburgh | tion near the top of the tree was greatness, virtue, goodness, sense, genius; or, | fore them; and as they were all framed with one object, itis not surprising 
ne, Magazine. When not engaged in the tuition of the midshipmen and others | it should rather be said, a dispensation from all, and in itself something im- | that they should all have tended to one end. But still, whenever Montague 
ot intrusted to his charge, he applied himself sedulously tu the improvement of | Measurably better than all ; with Mr. Pecksniff. A man who was able to | enlarged upon the profits of the office, and said that as long as there were 
one his own taind by reading aud composition. After an absence of upwards of three look down upon Mr. Pecisniff could not be looked up at, by that gentleman, | gulls upon the wing it must suceeed, Mr. Pecksnifi mildly said ‘ Oh fie !— 
ian. years, the Doris returned to England, and Hislop once more visited his native | With too great an amountotdelerence, or from a posiuion of too much humili- and might indeed have remonstrated with him, but that he knew he was jok- 
08, scenery and relations at Carcoe, where he resumed his contributions to the Ed- 7: So it always is with great spirits, ing. Mr. Pecksnifl did not know he was joking ; because he said so. 
aan inburgh Magazine ina series of * Letters from South America,’ which at that Pil tell you what you inay do, if you like,’ said Jonas: ‘you may come here never had been before, and there never would be again, such an op- i 
ee time excied very considerable interest. Inthe end of 1825 he proceeded to | 2% dine with us at the Dragon. We were torced to come down to Salisbury | portunity for the investment of a considerable sum (the rate of advantage in- yi 
his London, and became acquainted with Allan Cunningham, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, last night, on some business, and I got him to bring me over here this morn- | creased in proportion to the amount invested), as at that moment. The only ue 
by and Mr. Lockhart of the Quarterly Review, and was subsequently engaged as| !®$, in his carriage; at least, not his own carriage, for we had a breakdown | time that had at all approached it, was the time when Jonas had come into # 
pA a reporter for one of the Loudon newspapers, an occupation, however, for which | ! ‘He night, but one we hired instead ; it’s all the same. Mind what you're | the concern ; Which made him ill-natured now, and inclined him to pick out i 
od he appears to have entertained litle purtiality, and which soon terminated. ‘The about, you know. A {e's not used to all sorts; he on y mixes withthe best!’ | adoubt in this place, and a flaw in that, and grumblingly to advise Mr. Peck- te 
oe fidelity with which he reported one of the sermons of the celebrated Edward Sume young noble nan who has been borrowing money ef you at good in snill to think better of it. The sum which would complete the proprietorship Pa) 
& Irving afterwards brought him into acquaintance with that remarkable man terest, eh} saic Mr. Pecksnifl, shaking his forefinger facetiously. ‘1 shall | in this snug concern, was nearly equal to Mr. Pecksnifi’s whole hoard: not ie 
‘ye who presented him witha beautiful pocket bible in the original language an 5} BC delighted :o know the gay sprig.’ counting Mr. Chuzzlewit, that is to say, whom he looked ere in it 
te Hebrew grammar, and, as inimany other cases where he met with voune m ‘| ‘Borrowing! cried Jonas ‘ Borrowing! When you’re a twentieth part | the Bank, the possession of which inclined him the more to make a dash with ait 
bra- ability, but without employment, -trongly urged hit ‘el f de " “_ as rich as he is, you may shutup shop! We should be pretty weil off, it we | his own private sprats for the capture of such a whale as Mr. Montague des- irk 
and 1826 he was appointed head cekeeer alls B per ie “to or the church. 2n} could buy his furniture, and plate, and pictures, by clubbing together. Alike- | cribed. ‘The returns began almost immediately, and were immense. The 
will London, and in about twe xtra icadaiad fe a [ mod ts T neighbourhood of] ly man to borrow: Mr. Montague! W hy, since [ was lucky enough (come! | end of it was, that Mr. Pecksniff agreed to become the last partner and pro- : 
_ under the command of Lord ‘orca Sher: A cod aes os , tpt man-of- *aty | and Ili say, sharp enough, too) to get a share in the Insurance Office that he’s | prietor in the Anglo-Bengalee, and made an appointment to dine with Mr. ‘ 
em. atterwards to the Cape Re Good les, His re d lab fo rg aud | President of, ’'ve made—never mind w hat I've made,’ said Jonas, seeming to | Montague, at Salisbury, on the next day but one, then and there to complete 
Ing composition weve remarkable Although hint 1 ts eke b Sak @ gg pensptigiacs all at once his usual cantion, rs You Know me pretty well, and Idun’t | the negotiation. . ; ' ‘ ae ae 
me ean be casily imagined that the Patt a: nbs ‘4 de 4 ~~ board, it) blab about such things, But, Ecod, P've made a trifle.’ it took so long to bring the subject to this head, that it was nearly midnight 
um were not such as to allure the ars mare ie ats si rae = bod si S company ‘Eeod? he continued. ‘ Pecksniil, itl knew how you meant to leave your when they parted. When Mr. Pecksniff waiked down stairs to the door, he 
ned fore, except whe ate i oo-master muca Into their society, and there- | money, i could put you in the way of doubling it, in no time. It wouldn’t | found Mrs. Lupin standing there: looking out. 
the ’ Hy Pp n professionally engaged in teaching, his time was chiefly oc-| he bad io keep a chance like this snug in the family. Butyou’resuch a deep ‘Ah, my good friend!’ he said: ‘not a-bed yet! Contemplating the stars, 
seta cupled in the retirement of his own little cabin. His powers of composition | one!? 3 : Mrs. Lupin ? : 
me, prea de yametig Bod a ie aa awit here rapidity, his Writings, hough} ‘Jonas!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, much affected, ‘Iam not a diplomatical y It’s a beautiful starlight night, sir.’ a : 
ine, Seniatiiens at tidlian. «: a ar Seem, and evincing great ability and | charactei : my heart isin my hand, By tar the greater part of the inconsid- ‘A beautiful starlight night,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, looking up. ‘ Behold the 
ake Cerness OF i ng, are necessarily deficient in that vigour and concentration | erable savings 1 have accumulated in the course of—I hope—a not dishonour- | planets, how they shine! Behold the those two persons who were here 
he of thought which are only to be acquired by an attentive study of the best au-| able or useless career, is already given, devised, and bequeathed (correct me, | this morning, have lett your house, I hope, Mrs. Lupin ?” ? 
his thors, een 1 flection, and a careful weeding out of superfluous words and un- | my dear Jonas, if fam technically wrong), with expressions of confidence, ‘Yes, sir. They are gone.’ 
lays Sled the” a oii , Among the numerous poems composed at sea, that enti- | which [ will not repeat; and in securities which it is unnecessary to mention ; ‘lam glad to hear it,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Behold the wonders of the fir- 
‘ing eae A seesge Sacramental Sabbat \, after the manner of Burns’ Cottar's | 8 a pers mn, whoin I ¢ annot, whom | W ill not, whom [need not, name, Here mament, Mrs. Lupin ' How glorious is this scene! When I look up at those 
etry +s “J Night, 13 perhaps the best. ‘T'h2 jollo wing verses may be taken as a he gave the hand of his son-in-law a fe rvent squeeze, as i he would have ad- shining orbs, i think that each of them is winking to the other to take notice 
ons, Specimen :— | ded, ‘God bless you; be very careful of it when you get it! of the vanity of men’s pursuits. My fellow men!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, shak- 
uld, The Sabbath morning gilds the eastern hills ; Mr. Jonas only shook his head and laughed, and, seeming to think better of | ing his head in pity 5 ‘you are much mistaken; my wormy relatives, you are 
of 6 Phe swains its sunny dawn wi’ gladness greet, what he had had in his mind, said, ‘No. He would keep his own counsel.’ | much deceived! The stars are pertectly contented (1 suppose so) in their sev- 


: Frae heath-ciad hamlets ’mang the muirland rills, But as he observed that he would take a walk, Mr. Pecksniff insisted cn ac- | eral spheres. Why are not you? On! do not strive and struggle to enrich 
nur The dewy mountains elimb wi’ naked feet— é : 








ited Skiffin’ the daisies drouket i’ the weet," companying him, remarking that hee vuld leave a card for Mr. Montague, as yourselves, or to get the better of each other, my deluded friends, but look up 

the The nibblin’ flocks come bleatin' down the brae, they went along, by way of gentleman-usher to himseil at dinner-table. Which | there, with me! 1 

sin re shadowy pastures scree ned frae sim ner heat, he did. 7 7? s. oo head, and heav ed a sigh. | It was very affecting. 

‘the einen bacibibak Gheuae and, ad etek eee eendene In the course of their walk, Mr. Jonas affected to maintain that close re-| , OOM Up Mere, with me |" twpeated Mr. Pecksniff, stretching ont his hand ; 

and "Sasgenicanl Gaiala rane Meee haa tea sete rw serve which had operated as a timely check upon him during the foregoing with — humble individual a is also = Insect like poureenren, Can 

oon The shepherd's cheldren watch them frac the cer. dialogue. Andas he made no attempt to conciliate Mr. Pecksnifi, but, on the | Silver, gold, or precious stones, sparkle like those constellations? If think not. 

al On green-sward scented lawn, wi’ gowans white, ’ contrary, was more boorish and rude to him than usual, that gentleman, so Then do not thirst for silver, gold, or precious stones; but loox up there, with 

rind agar se goed sop see meno yt —— an’ torn, far from suspecting his real design, laid himself out to be attacked with ad- With as P %. ; ; 

nore etn Older balvne thet chioaby join i eravers’ vantage. Por it is in the nature ol a knave to think the tools with which he} _ W — a baety the Wied re erp geod Lupin’s hand betw pane his { 

an- One danghter dear, beneath the fluwery thorn, works indispensable to knavery ; and knowing what he would do himself in ets Nyt if he Blech cutee nga ve an ot this, my good woman ! and walked : 

Kueels down apart, her spirit to prepare, such a case, Mr. Pecksniff argued, ‘if this young man wanted anything of | 2W4y in a sort of eestacy or rapture, with his hat under his arm. ; 

Oa tis her first approach the sacred eup to share me for his own ends, he would be polite and deferential.’ ; _ Jonas sat in the attitude in which Mr. Pecksniff had lett him, gazing mood- 

bee The social chat, wi’ solemn converse mixed, The move Jonas repelled him in his hints and inquiries, the more solicitous, ily at his friend ; who, surrounded by a heap of documents, was writing some- . 

hese At early hour they finish their repast, therefore, Mr. Pecksnifl became to be initiated into the golden mysteries at thing on an oblong slip of paper. : 

a po se Sieh Sale hel ci Ate which he had obscurely glanced. Why should there be cold and worldly se- ‘You mean to wait at Salisbury over the day alter to-morrow, do you, then? , 

sini bd pena or tate fa sale faatly dest, aaa crets, he observed, between relations? If the chosen husband of his daughter, said Jonas. . ; 

aga- The careful matron feels a mother’s pride ; the man to whom he had delivered her with so much pride and hope, such ‘You heard our appointment,’ returned Montague, without raising his eyes. 


Gies this a linen shirt—gies that a vest— 
The frugal father’s frowns their finery chide ; 
He prays that Heaven their souls maywedding-robes provide. 


bounding and such beaming joy: if he were not a green spot in the barren | ‘any case I should have waited to see after the boy.’ 

waste of life. where was that Oasis to be found? ‘They appeared to have changed places again; Montague being in high 
Little did Mr. Pecksniff think on what a very green spot he planted one foot | SPitits: and Jonas gloomy and lowering. 

at that moment! Little did he foresee when he said, ‘ All is but dust! how | ‘ You don’t want me, J suppose ?’ said Jonas. 

yery shortly he would come down with his own! ‘] want you to put your name here,’ he returned, glancing at him with a 
Inch by inch, in his grudging and ill-conditioned way: sustained to the | SMile, ‘as soon as I have filled up the stamp. I may as well have your note 

life, for the hope of making Mr. Pecksniff suffer in that tender place, the of hand tor that extra capital. ‘hat’s all 1 want. If you wish to go home, 

pocket, where Jonas smarted so terribly himself, gave him an additional and Ican manage Mr. Pecksniff now, alone. There is a perfect understanding 


wetreee. 
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The sisters buskit seek the garden walk, 

To gather flowers, and watch the warning bell ; 
Sweet-William, danglin’ dewy frae the stalk. 

Is mixed wi’ mountain daisies rich in smell: 

Green sweet brier—springs and daisies frae the dell, 
) Where Spango shepherds pass the lane abode ; 

\ 


ee 
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And Wanl ck miners cross the mutrland fell ; 
Then down the sunny winding woodland road, 


-~ 


ring. 








The litule pastoral band approaeh the house of God. 


On her outward voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, while the Tweed was 
cruising off the Cape ce Verd Islands, Hislop, one of the officers, the whole 
of the midshipmen, and the surgeon, made a party of pleasure to visit the Island 
of Jago. The officer, being afraid to remain upon the island during the night, 
returned to the ship by swimming; the rest slept on shore in the open air, and 
were in consequence all seized witha violent fever. Six of them, incl iding the 
surgeon and four midshipmen, died after a short illness. Hislop lingered for 
twelve days, and died onthe 4:h December, 1827, in the twenty-niath year of his 
age. ‘The event was deeply regretted by a!l who knew him Had his life 
been spared, there is every reason to believe he wonld have risen to a most re- 
spectable position in the litcrary world. ‘ He was mild, gentle, and kind-hearted,’ 
said the late Allan Cunningham in a letter to the writer of this article ; ‘and, 
a3 was the man, so was his genius, elegant rather than vigorous; sweet and 
graceful rather than lofty, although he was lofty occassionally too. His conpe- 
sitions, coloured slightly by a fortune more uncertain than happy, have much 
deep feeling, and a love warm and devout for all the living and moving works 
of God. He was a frequent and we'come visitor of my fireside, and | heard of 
ais tragic death with the sorrow of a brother.’ 





MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
Continued from Albion of May 4. 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
FURTHER CONTINUATION OF THE ENTERPRISE OF MR, JONAS AND HIS FRIEND 
It was a special quality, among the admirable qualities possessed by Mr. 
Pecksniff, that the more he was found out, the more hypocrisy he practised. 
Let him be discomfited in one quarter, and he refreshed and recompensed him- 
self by carrying the war into another, If his Workings and windings were 
detected by A, so much the greater reason was there tor yractising without 
loss of time on B, if it were only to keep his hand in. Fre had never been 
such a saintly and improving spectacle to all about him, as after his detection 
by Thomas Pinch. He had scarcely ever been at once so tender in his 
humanity, and so dignified and exalted in his virtue, as when young Martin’s 
scorn was fresh and hot upon him, 
Having this large stock of superfluous sentiment and morality on hand 
which must positively be cleared off at any sacrifice, Mr. Pecksniff no sooner 
heard his son-in-law announced, than he regarded him as a kind of wholesale 
or general order, to be immediately executed. Descending, therefore, swiftly 
to the parlour, and clasping the young man in his arms, he exclaimed, with 
looks and gesiures that denoted the perturbation of his spirit: 
* Jonas ! My child—she is well? There is nothing the matter ? 
What! you're at it again, are you ?’ replied his son-in-law. ‘Even with 
me? Get away with you, will you ? 
Bor? me she is well, then,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Tell me she is well, my 
‘ . . . . ° , . 
She’s well enough,’ retorted Jonas, disengaging himself. ‘ There’s nothing 
the matter with Aer.’ 








* Daubed with wet. 


* ° . . . . : , si wee ’ 
malicious interest in the wiles he was set on to practise: inch by inch, and between us, 


bit by bit. Jonas rather allowed the dazzling prospects of the Anglo-Bengalee 
establishment to escape him, than paraded them before his greedy listener. 
And in the same niggarcly spirit, he lett Mr. Pecksniff to infer, if he chose 
(which he did choose, of course), that a consciousness of not having any 
great natural gifis of speech and manner himself, rendered him desirous to 
have the credit of introducing to Mr. Montague some one who was well en- 
dowed in those respects, and so atone for his own deticiencies, Otherwise, he 
muttered discontentedly, he would have seen his beloved father-in-law ‘| far 
enough off” betore he would have taken him into his confidence, 

Primed in this artful manner, Mr. Pecksnilf presented himself at dinner 
time in such a state of suavity, benevolence, cheerfulness, politeness, and cor- 
diality, as even he had perhaps never attained before. The frankness of the 
country gentleman, the refinement of the artist, the good-humoured allow- 
ance of the man of the world; philanthropy, forbearance, piety, toleration, 
all blended together in a flexible adaptability to anything and everything; 
were expressed in Mr. Pecksniti, as he shook hands with the great specula- 
tor and capitalist. 

‘Welcome, respected Sir,’ said Mr. Pecksniif, ‘to our humble village! 
We are a simple people; primitive clods, Mr. Montague ; but we can ap- 
preciate the honour of your visit, as my dear son-in-law can testify. It is 
very strange,’ said Mr. Pecksniil, pressing his hand almost reverentially, 
‘but Lseemto know you. Thattowering foreiead, my dear Jonas,’ said Mr. 
Pecksniff aside, ‘and those clustering masses of rich hair—I must have 
seen you, my dear sir, in the sparkling throng.’ 

Nothing was more probable, they all agreed. 

‘IL eould have wished,’ said Mr. Pecksnifl, ‘to have had the honour of in- 
troducing you to an elderly inmate of our house: to the uncle of our friend. 
Mr. Chuzzlewit, sir, would have been proud indeed to have taken you by 
the hand.’ 

‘Is the gentleman here now ?’ asked Montague, turning deeply red. 

‘He is,’ said Mr. Pecksnift. ; 

You said nothing about that, Chuzzlewit.’ 

‘T didn’t suppose you'd care to hear of it,’ returned Jonas, ‘ You wouldn’t 
care to know him, I can promise you fei. 

‘Jonas! my dear Jonas!’ remonstrated Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Really 

‘Oh! it’s all very weil for you to speak up for him,’ said Jonas, ‘You 
have nailed him. You'll get a fortune by him.’ 

‘Oho! Is the wind in that quarter!’ cried Montague. ‘ Ha ha, ha!’ and 
here they all laughed—especially Mr. Pecksnifl, 

‘No, no! said that gentleman, clapping his son-in-law playfully upon the 
shoulder. ‘You must not believe all that my young relative says, Mr. Mon- 
tague. You may believe him in official business, and trust him in official 
business, but you must not attach importance to his flights of fancy.’ 

‘Upon my life, Mr. Pecksniff,’ cried Montague, ‘ I attach the greatest im- 
portance to that last ébservation of his. [ trust and hope it’s true. Money 
cannot be turned and turned again quickly enough in the ordinary course, Mr. 
Pecksniff. There is nothing like building our fortunes on the weaknesses ol 
mankind.’ 

‘Oh fie! Oh fie! Oh fie, for shame!’ cried Mr. Pecksniff. But they all 
laughed again—especially Mr. Pcksniff. _ 

‘I give you my honour that we do it,’ said Montague. 








Jonas sat scowling at him as he wrote, in silence. When he had finished 
his writing, and had dried it on the blotting-paper ia his travelling-desk, he 
looked up, and tossed the pen towards him. 

‘ What, not a day’s grace, not a day’s trust, eh?’ said Jonas, bitterly. ‘ Not 
after the pains I have taken with to-night’s work ?’ 

‘To-night’s work was a part of our bargain,’ replied Montague; ‘and 
so was this.’ 

‘You drive a hard bargain,’ said Jonas, advancing to the table. ‘You know 
best. Give it here !’ 

Montague gave himthe paper. Afier pausing as if he could not make up 
his mind to put his name to it, Jonas dipped his pen hastily in the nearest 
inkstand, and began to write. Buthe had scarcely marked the paper when he 
started back, in a panic. 

* Why, whatthe devil’s this ?’ he said. ‘It's bloody ! 

He had dipped the pen, as another moment showed, into red ink. But he 
attached a strange degree of importance to the mistake. He asked how it had 
come there, who had brought it, why it had been brought ; and Jooked at Mon- 
tague, at first, as if he thought he had puta trick upon him. Even when he 
used a difierent pen, and the right ink, he made some scratches un another 
paper first, as half-believing they would turn red also, P 

‘Black enough, this time,’ he said, handing the note to Montague. ‘Good 
bye !’ 

“¢Going now! How do you mean to get away from here Y 

‘] shall cross early in the morning, to the high-road, before you are out of 
bed; and catch the day-coach going up. Good-bye!’ 

‘You are ina hurry!’ 

‘| have something to do,’ said Jonas. ‘Good-bye!’ 

‘ Fis friend looked after him as he went out, in surprise, which gradually 
gave place to an air of satisfacton and relief, 

‘It happens all the better. {t brings about what I wanted, without any dif- 
ficulty. I shall travel home alone.’ 

: To be continued. 


MARGINAL PENCILLINGS. 


There is a pretty paragraph in Spence upon libraries: he views the books 
on the shelves as the spirits of the wisest and wittiest of mankind, all inviting 
him to hold intercourse with them. One beckons him to adialogue with 
Plato in the academic groves of Athens; another to a night with the poets of 
Elizabeth’s day, it 





‘ Jon son’s Jearned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood notes wild.’ 
A third invites him to the Court of the great Augustus to meet Virgil and 
Horace, and others, to share the splendid revelries of Tasso—to feel the reflect- 
ed radiance of that celestial light which beamed on the son] of old Meonides, 
and on the bard of Paradise, though their visual orbs were darkened; or to 
accompany the hero on his path of peril—to go over the histories of nations— 
the struggles of warriors and patriots; and live through the triumphs of De- 
mosthenes over Phili { Cicero over Catiline. 

It was a fine thought of the Egyptians, to place as an inscription above the 
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entrance of their libraries—‘ The nourishment of the soul ;’ a sentence which | the sword shall die by the sword ;” that I had but once said, “‘ Remain at home, 
happily expresses the use and value ot books. ‘They aflord the means otf in- | reserve yourself, your vassals, your life, for enterprises within the reach of 
corporating into the mind whatever is most estimable in the ideas or character | man.” But ob, Mr. Waverley, I spurred his fiery temper, and halt of his 
of departed greatness, and are commonly as much an aid to virtue as they are | ruin, at least, lies with his sister.’ 


a mine of knowledge, or a source of amusement. No fear that any of the 
choice spirits of the past will be out of temper, or will answer the questions ot 
ignorance with frown or sneer; their eloquence is always at our service; 
mighty as they are, the humblest thought has a magician’s power over them, 
and can rifle their treasures at will. ‘I'he master ot a library is the monarch 
of a kingdom; and his subjects, though greater than himself, are under his 
command. 

To me the library of a mansion is always its most interesting feature. 1 
love the deep oriel, narrow, but high and arched, casting over the dark oak 
carvings of the interior a mellowed and softened light. It those windows 
took over a fine country, how much is the pleasure increased—the scene then 
composes the mind to thought; thetranquil pleasure of the senses, though we 
are often unconscious of its influence, quickens the intellect by soothing phy- 
sical feeling, just as a moderate opiate will still the trame while quickening 
the faculties of the soul. 

I view withoutenvy the painted ceiling, and mirrored panels, and gilded 
walls of saloons. Ican smile even with goo {-natured pity, when a house- 
keeper will insist on taking off the covers ol the besi sait of ottomans that I 
nay see the quality of the satin or damasks of the seats, I hear her detail of 
height, and breadth, and length unmoved. I find little amusement in her de- 


Then, as the recollection crowds upon her that when Waverley last saw 


her she was making her brother’s bridal favours, while now she is sewing 
his shroud; as her imagination pictures tue bloody relics of the last Vich 
lan Vohr, deprived of a resting place in hallowed ground, as she remarks 
that she shall not have ‘the melancholy consolation of kissing the cold lips 
of her dear, dear Fergus,’ the last semblance of her composure forsakes her, 
and the magnanimous high-minded girl, tortured by misery and remorse, 
faints in her chair. I have several times read this passage yet | am weak 
enough to confess, that each time my eyes have been blinded by tears. If, 
as the great critic of antiquity insisted, the human heart is to be purified by 
pitv. what service has not the author rendered to mankind ? 


‘The character of Lucy Ashton in no respect resembles that of Flora, nor 


is there any similarity in the effect produced by grief gipon her mind. Like 
many persons of warin imagination, she is singularly deficient in firmness of 
will; she has strong affections and fancy, but little judgment, and no resolu- 
tion. She is loved by all the members of her family, but loved only to be 
sacrificed. She never thwarts their pleasures or pursuits—even the boy 
Henry expects her to be governed by his caprices, and to gratify his humours, 
It is this singular gentleness of disposiiion and facile will, combined with the 


scriptions of carvings, where, as a lady-like looking person once told me at 
Arundel Castle, ‘Homer is seen forging the bolts of Vulcan; and [ even 
Joo with little satisfaction on squares of dingy and undistinguishable canvass, 
But the library, if it show 
any evidence of use—if a few volumes lie with marks on the table, and the 
Glastonbury chair be drawn to the reading-desk,—always moves my adinira- 
tion, and induces such a desire of rest, as it is said those feel who are consci- 
ous of having reached their bourne. For my own part, I like a library nei- 
ther too large nor too small; toknow every book in it, yet 'o miss not one 
you would care to have, comes up to my idea of pertection. 
lections are made fur purposes of ost entation, not for use; itis the compact, 


dignified with the titles of Claudes and Poussins. 








select, well-chosen stock of four or five thousand volumes, that indicates a 
pure and genuine literary taste. 

Such a library I found iny frieud Hartland possessed of, when, some months 
since, 1 p id a visit to his co:tage in one of the southern counties. Hartiand 
had won university honours, and had had the good sense to prize them at 
their real worth and no more. He was never made for active lite; he could 
be stimulated to exeriion, but the effort was painful to him; the reward never 
recompensed him for the toil. Lett with a handsome income, he had no 
strong inducement to overcome his natural indoleace. With cultivated mind 
and rvoted literary habits, he had an aversion to settled study, or to pursuits 
ofany kind requiring perseverance, and, after his marriage, sunk with the 
happiest air ia the world into the character of a graceful idler. Had he re- 
solved to make a reputation, or determined on achieving any great periorm- 
ance, he would have been a wretched fellow, fur there would have been a con- 
stant strugzle between his wiil and inclination, and each moming would have 
witnessed new resolutions, to have been succeeded as regularly by evenings 
of regret and disappointment. Hartland had some self-knowledge; he saw 
the path of happiness for dispositions like his, and followed it. His books 
are now his occupation and his pleasure ; he has no other object in his devotion 
to them than the delight they yield, and talks like a philosopher of loving 
literature for its own sake. Lie has constantly a pencil in his hand, yet he 
writes liule for the press; he is tor ever making notes, but few know what 
becomes of them. Even in his quiet neighbourhood his taste is recognised 
aud his general information acknowledged to be wide, pleasing, and always 
ready for use. Ita translation is required of a difficult passage, Hartland is 
the man ; if opinion is divided as to the merit of a new bock, the final decision 
is sure to come, in some way or other, from St. Catherine’s Lodge. Elegant 
verses on local subjects, and spirited little antiquarian discussions often adorn 
the columns of the county newspaper, which are recognised as the work of 
one hand, though they have difierent signatures ; and even Christopher of the 
North has wondered who could send some of the translations he has admired, 
with the T post-mark. But those trifles could never make up the sum 
of Hartland’s scribbling, and 1, who knew his habits, wondered with the rest 
ot his friends, whether he burnt his MS., or was really preparing it for pub- 
lication. A glance at his books solved the question. “Nearly every margin 
was filled -vitn pencil notes; he commented on everything; he wrote without 
method or design of any kind, but merely for the pleasure of noting down re- 
flections as they rose in his mind. Old books and new, classics, poems, his- 
tories, and noveis, all bore abundant testimony to his idle industry. He 
laughed at observing my surprise as, taking volumes from one shelf and an- 
other, f still foand them crowded with his ‘ pencillings,’ and protested he had 
a right to do ‘as he would with his own,’ as books, unlike human beings, 
could suffer trom no one’s caprice or bad usage. A little observation showed 
me that his remarks were usua!ly ingenious, and sometimes extremely happy. 
My stay extended over some weeks, for the fishing was excellent. in inter- 
vals of leisure | obtained his consent to copy out a tew of his notes, and re- 
ceived efficient assistance from his amiable lady, who, with Hartland, un- 
derstoo1 [ should place them before the public as I found opportunity. That 
they will not be displeased with their appearance in the Cow: Jurnal I teel 
assured; but it will be for the Editor and his readers to determine, from the 
few specimens I send, whether the extracts are worth continuing. I take 
y 0 only which are on subjects likely to possess some general interest. The 

‘st Is on 





SCOTT'S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 

To my taste, Scott is not usually happy in his female creations; they 
either want character and spirit, or else truth—they are colourless or gaudy. 
The Miss Bradwardines, Miss Wardours, and Miss Bertrams, are insipidity 
itself; Helen Macgregor is merely melodramatic; so, in another style, is 
Meg Merrilies; and Norna, who is a cross between two, Jeffrey somewhere 
calls Rebecva ‘ divine ;’ I doubt if she is more than showy; she never takes 
possession of the mind, and never affects us by the display of any deep emo- 
tion, or strong natural feeling. Diana Vernon is plainly drawn merely tor 
effect, and wita her dashing manner interests us no more than the ladies,who, 
in sporting counties, regularly go out with the hounds. I speak with more 
diffidence of Jeannie Deans, yet her character has always appeared to me 
rather made upto display the author's skill, than transcribed from reality. — 
But there are two of Scott’s heroines who will bear comparison even with 
those of Shakespeare—the grandest, deepest, and finest of all delineators of 
feminine character—I mean Flora M’lvor, in Waverley,and Lucy Ashton, in 
the Bride of Lammermoor. Nothing can be more opposite in temper, dis- 
position, feeling, and sentiment, than these young women, yet the effect that 
great misfortune produces on the mind of each is drawn with equal power, 
and with a force of truth which no master of the human heart has ever sur- 
passed, and tew have equalled. 

The nature of Flora is chivalrous; she is proud of her ancestry and of her 
brother, and ambitious of bis glory and the fame of his clan. It is she 
who prompts his daring soul to the highest achievements of human en- 
terprise, and who places the banner of Charles Edward in his hand. She 
has weighed the chances of success, she knows the penalty of failure, yet 
she looks to the future with unshrinking eye, and awaits the result with firm 
mind. But when our hope has been elevated only to be destroyed ; when 

artial success is lost in utter and final ruin: and when the blow falls on 

“ergus, the dearly beloved brother of the high-spirited girl—her only relative 
—the head of his clan—the last of his race—she then finds how far the reality 
of the horror exceeds its distant prospect. In the affection that binds the 

brether and sister together there is something very touching. ‘ You can 
never know,’ said Fergus to Waverley, ‘the purity of feeling which combines 
two orphans like Flora and me, left alone, as it were, in the world, and being 
all in alltoeach other from our very infancy.’ With the instinct of the 
highest genius, Flora is represented, on the eve of her brother’s execution, 
as but lite disturbed in her demeanour to the casual eye. When Waverley 
writes to her a note, almost unintelligible from his emotion, requesting an 
interview, she returns an answer in a beautiful hand, which hardly appeared 
to tremble. When Waverley is admitted, he finds her sewing her brother’s 
shroud. Her fine complexion was totally gone; her person considerably 
emaciated ; and her face and hands as white as the purest statuary marble, 
forming a strong contrast with her sable dress and jet-black hair. Yet amid 
these marks of distress, there aras nothing negligent or ul-arranzed about her 
attire ; even her hair, though totally without ornament, was disposed with 
her usual attention to neatness.’ What follows is certainly the finest exam- 
ple of pathos in the English language ; it rises to the highest sublimity :— 
: d How often, said Flora, ‘have I tried to picture to myself the strong possi- 
bility of this horrid issue, and tasked myself to consider how I could support 
my part; and yet how far has all my anticipation fallen short of the unimagin- 
able bitterness of this hour!’ a 

‘ Dear Flora! if your strength of ming’ 

‘Ay, there it is,’ she answered, somewhat wildly. ‘There is.Mr. Waverley 
there is a busy devil at my heart, that whispers—but it were madness to 
listen to it—that the strength of mind on which Flora prided herselt has 
murdered her brother.’ 

‘Good God! how can yon give utterance to a thought so shocking 

‘ag. is it not so? but yet it haunts me like a phantom ; I know it is un- 
substantial and vain ; but it ill be present; will intrude its horrors on my 
mind; will whisper that my brother, as volatile as ardent. would have divide 
ed his energies amid a hundred objects. It was I who tauvht him to concen- 
trate them, and to gage all on this desperate and dreadful cast, Ob. that | 
could but recollect that I had but once said te him, “He that striketh with 


romance that lies at the bottom of her nature, and the strength of her attach- 
ments, that so impress us with the beauty of her character. She cannot give 
up the master of Ravenswood, but she cannot resolve on disobeying her moth- 
er. In the struggle between love and duty, her reason gives way, and the 
gentlest and purest of God’s creatures is urged to the commission of a frantic 
and bloody deed. ‘The description of Lucy’s appearance is in the author’s 
finest style—‘ Her Jocks, which were of shadowy gold, divided on a brow of 
exquisite whiteness, like a gleam of broken and pallid sunshine upon a hill of 
snow.’ We enter into her character the instant we are told of her exquisitely 
beautiful yet girlish features, expressing pure serenity of mind, and telling of 
her gentle, sofi, and timid temper, ‘The gradual breaking-up of Lucy's rea- 
son is finely told. At first, she is gentle and patient, but firm. When Lady 
Ashton settles the day with Bucklaw to ‘sign and seal,’ Lucy, as the door 
closes, exclaims, ‘to sign and seal—to do and die” As her mind sinks under 


the persecution to which she is subjected, her manner betrays no evidence 


of distraction, her intellect is deadened, her senses rather fail her than are 
over-excited. ven her lover’s presence cannot rouse her from her stupor; 
she knows it is the tramp of his horse that echoes in the court-yard, but a 
shriek and an exclamation—‘ He is come—he is come,’ are all that she is 
equal to. Her mind has lost its spring—it is crushed, and she returns the 
scornful gaze of Ravenswood wiih a glance from which perception has been 
banished. 'The close of the story is almost tco painful to be followed; yet 
there is one beautilul touch in the subsequent narrative. Though her hands 
helped to give Ravenswood the ribbon and the broken coin—parted when 
they plighted their troth—yet aficrwards she frequently feels for it in her 
bosom, and lost as she is, has sufficient gleams of mind to mutter, when she 
discovers her loss, ‘It was the link that bound me to life.’ 
SUN-DIALS.—YOUNG AND WORDSWORTH. 
No writer has written so forcibly on the value of time as Young. What 
thousands must have breathed his wish for ‘ yesterdays to come!’ One of his 
most perlect passages is that descriptive of a sun-dial— 
‘That solar shadow, as it measures life 
It life resembles too. Life speeds away 
From point to point ; though seeming to stand still. 
The cunning tugitive is swift by stealth ; 
Too subtle is the movemen* to be seen ; 
Yetsoon man’s hour is up, and we are gone. 
Reason should judge in all; in Reason’s eye 
Thai sedentary shadow travels hard.’ 
To me it is one of the most pleasing subjects of literary reflection to mark 
in what different stvle similar thoughts are treated by writers of opposite mind 
anddisposition. Wordsworth has some lines on the sun-dial; the idea is that 
of Young,—the resemblance of lite to the dial,—but the peculiar sentiment ot 
‘the poet of the lakes’ gives to the whole image another turn. 
‘ Alas! the idle tale of life is round 
Depicted in the dial’s moral round : 
Hope and reflection blend their social rays 
‘ro gild the total tablet of our days ; 
Yet still the sport of some malignant pow’r, 
We know but by its shade the present hour. 
The image is one of the most perfect I ever met with. 
THE SKY-LARK. 
Wordsworth is not one of those poets who fear to touch on themes which 
have occupied great minds before them. Conscious of his power, he never 
shuns competition, and thinks little of the vulgar reproach of plagiarism. He 
knows that true originality consists less in the topic chosen than in the ideas 
which it calls forth. ‘Thus, he has not feared to write on Time afier Young; 
on the Daisy, after Burns; nor on the Skylark, after nearly every poet in our 
language. And it was reserved for him to express the most beautilul thought 
that the ‘ warbler uf the skies’ has ever suggested :— 
‘Faithtul, though swift as lightning, the meek dove ; 
Yet more hath nature reconciled in thee 
So constant with thy downward eye of love, 
Yet in aerial singleness so free, 
So humble, yet so ready to rejoice 
In power of wing and never-wearied voice. 
* + * * ” 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
While speaking of the sky-lark, it may be worth observing, that a clever 
naturalist, Mr. Jesse, has lately discovered the use of the long claws which are 
given to this bird, but whose purpose had long puzzled me, and wiser heads 
than mine. As the lark makes her nest on the ground, she is often liable to 
be disturbed; and at such times Mr. Jesse has observed her to take her eggs 
fast in her feet, and fly off with them to a place of safety. 





SPAIN. 

Wanderings in Spain in 1843. By Martin Haverty, Esq. 2 vols. Newsy. 

We have derived much pleasure from this book. We fancy that atier its 
perusal we understand the Spanish character much better than before, and 
that we have gained an insight into the causes of those revolutions which 
have so frequently of Jate convulsed the Peninsula, but which, like storms in 
the natural world, seem to pass away, leaving no trace of their existence. 
What we admire in Mr. Haverty is his want of system. He does not divide 
his pages into distinct subjects, and give us a series of essays on Spanish 
character and manners, but he sketches people and the country exactly asthey 
met his view. We have the hi algo, proud of unknown generations of noble 
blood, the artizan, quite as proud of bearing the Spanish name ; the peasants 
of the rural districts, the citizens of towns, the professions, the shopkeepers, 
noble ladies and humble waiting-women, and all placed betore us exactly as 
they came under the author’s view. Weeannot at this moment call to mind 
any work which gives so perfect an idea of the blending of happy indolence 
with fiery passion that make up the Spanish character. The author’s quick- 
ness of observation and liveliness of style would have rendered his travels in- 
teresting at whatever time they were undertaken, but the volumes have an 
added value from being descriptive of Spain as it is, or as it was while the 
revolution which overthrew Espartero was in progress. We have sketches of 
the most remarkable personages of the court and cabinet, and are thus fur- 
nished with a kind of key tothe solution of many circumstances that puzzled 
us. Weshall let the author speak for himself, confident our readers will ac- 
knowledge there are no remarks of ours they would so soon read as the 
sketches that folow:— 

QUEEN ISABEL AND HER SISTER. 

Shortly after twelve o’clock, the peers and commoners, mustering in tolera- 
bly large numbers, took their seats, a solitary bishop occupying one on the 
back benches; and two deputations—one to receive the Queen, and the other 
the Infanta—ieft the house. In a few moments, the latter Ceputation again 
made their appearance in the house, and the Infanta, Dona Maria Louisa 
Fernanda, was seen in front of the tibune prepared for her Reyal Highness, 
robed in white and gold, and beaming with beauty andinnocence. The ham 
of conversation was hushed as her presence was announced, and an inyolun- 
tary murmur of admiration followed. She appeared, as it were, to realize 
those images of beauty and splendour with which the imagination of youth 
peoples the realms of fairy-land. Although little more than eleven years of 
age, she seemed to be moulded in beauty’s fairest form; and with the graceful- 
ness and simplicity of childhood, she smiled familiarly.on all she knew around 
her, curtsying with exquisite grace, and looking eagerly, from time to time, 
towards the tribune over her head, where her attendants were, to exchange a 
triendly smile. F 

The curiosity tosee the princess was scarcely gratified before the young 
Queen herself, accompanied by the Regent Espartero, and followed by the 
officers of the household, made their appearance. She is by no means so 
beautiful as the Infanta, but is much fairer; her figure also is good, and her 

















neck and arms worthy of a sculptor’s study ; and although at that time no more 





than twelve years and six months old, she seemed already to have sprung 
into womanhood. She was robed in white satin, waved with flowers cf deli- 
cate tints, and wore a diadem ot silver richly spangled with diamonds—the 
great golden crown having been placed on a table near the throne. Her train, 
which was of deep green velvet, lined with ermine, was borne by an officer 
ot the household, and Madame Mina, the royal camarera and governante, 
walked behind her Majesty, dressed in the plain, black costume of a Spanish 
lady. It was pleasing to see the fair young Queen, as soon as she entered, 
iook earnestly around for her sister, whom, perhaps, the preparation for the 
ceremony had prevented her from seeing beiore on that day ; she was the on- 
ly relative of all her royal race that was there, and as soon as their eyes met, 
the undisguised pleasure of children and of sisters could be observed in both. 
“ How lovely the two royal orphans are!” observed a lady who sat near me. 
The Queen walked with dignity to the throne, but the manner in which 
she acknowledged the salutations of the peers was neither graceful nor cour- 
teous; and in general, the abrupiness and impatience displayed in her move- 
ments contrasted strongly withthe natural grace of the young Infanta. 
MADAME MINA. 


According to the generally received account, the father otf Madame Mina 
was the natural son of a giocer in Gallicia, and began the world as a cabin 
boy on board a coasting vessel. On coming of age, he found himself master 
of a hundred dollars, and set up shop, but having got a taste for the contra- 
band trade, in the preceding part of his career, be now ventured too freely in 
it, and got by that means into prison, where he became enamoured of the 
vivandera, or young woman who sold salt fish, sausages, and bread to the 
prisoners. ‘They were married, and the result was a daughter, who, on grow- 
ing up, was not deficient in either beauty or cleverness, and, in process of 
time, married a guerrilla chief of Navarra; and be ii observed, that a guerril- 
lero bears about the same relation in military afiairs toa highway robber, that 
a privateer does to a pirate in naval matters, but this chiet was no less a per- 
son than the famous Mina. The wife of General Mina was not overlooked 
in France or England, while in exile there for constitutional principles, after 
the quelling of the revolution in 1823; and having some abilities and much 
strength of character,— “ elle savait en lirer parti,” as the French say—she 
made the most of circumstances, and on her return to Spain assumed an air 
of aristocratic importance, and spoke constantly of her friends among the 
French and English nobility, until she was set down in her own country— 
and, for all | know, deservedly enough—as a person of great talents and ac- 
complishments, Such was the stern severity with which spartero probibited 
all intercourse between those who surrounded the person ot the Queen, and 
any one who might be suspected of being friendly to the Queen-mother, that 
the lady who acted in the capacity of her Majesty’s governante resigned her 
place in disgust, stating publicly that the palace was nothing better than an 
“inquisitorial prison.” Madame Mina was chosen as her successor, and was 
raised to the dignity of grandee of Spain, to qualify her for the office; but her 
arrival at the palace was the signal for ail the nobles to quit it; and with the 
single exception of the Marchioness of Altamira, who remained at the ex- 
press request of Queen Christina, not one of the ladies of the old Castilian no- 
bility approached the palace, unless for the purpose of attending the religious 
ceremonies oceasionally at the Royal Chapel. 
THE SPANISH CHARACTER. 

They area mysterious, inexplicable people, those Spaniards! If we see 
them engaged in any of the ordinary afiuirs of life, we are apt to think them 
inert, apathetic, indolent. Enveloped in his cloak, and inhaling the fumes ot 
his cigarito at the corner of the plaza, the Spaniard can remain for hours to- 
gether, silent and motionless as a statue. I have watched him the livelong 
evening at the billiard-table, and seen him for hours indulge in animating ex- 
ercises in the field, while the eternal cape still encumbered his arms, and the 
immovable sombrero sti!] shaded his brow. Yet from thisstate of apparent in- 
difference he is unexpectedly roused by a shout of ‘ Viva la Constitucion? or 
‘ Viva? some other political whim—for I regret to say that such has the con- 
stitution been in Spain—and_his southern impetuosity is at once awakened, 
eclipsing even the vivacity of his mercurial neighbours across the Pyrenees. 

While among Spaniards | endeavoured to learn something of their politics. 
I was assiduous in my inquiries of every friend who was able to afiord me 
any information on the subject; and [ attempted to classify the several parties 
and public men according to what was then understood to be their principles. 
After much study of that description U boasted that, then atleasi, | was in a 
position to comprehend those intricate details which we find in the Madrid cor- 
respondence of the London newspapers, having at least that decided advan- 
tage over my untravelled acquaintance. Butlo! a revolution breaks out, 
and then several minor revolutions, with corresponding counter-revolutions, 
and anti-counter revolutions—if I may use the term—follow, until Spain pre- 
sents an inextricable maze of political anarchy, to unravel which sets all my 
prearranged synopsis of Spanish politics utterly at defiance! In fine, the his- 
tory of that country has become a complication of facts, apparently without 
any theory to connect or explain them. 

EO 


THE THREE FAIR GIRLS OF CASTEL-JALOUX. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE WARS OF THE LEAGUE, 





BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

Turre is a gay little town in the sunny land of Guyenne, perched upon 
the top of a high solitary hill, covered with vines from the foot nearly to the 
summit; and at the base there is still an old stone house, with a large stable 
behind, and a sort of veranda before it, all verdant with leaves and tendrils. 
Under that same porch, in the month of August, 157—, sat two gay-looking 
young men, with another of a somewhat less cheerful aspect standing by 
theirside, listening to their conversation, and sometimes joining therein, but 
not speaking much; though the others, from time to time, strove to tease him 
into sharing their own merriment, by many a jest and many a laugh. 

‘ Well, I will go too, if the horses are fed,’ said he at length, as he finished 
abunch of raisins and a slice of bread, with which he had been refreshing 
himself, 

‘Pooh! you are in such haste, Durand,’ said one of the others ; ‘1 am go- 
ing to have another bottle.’ 

‘Well, | cannot be easy,’ answered he, ‘till I hear more. They are a 
treacherous set at Dax.’ 

‘ Nonsense, nonsense,’ replied the third ; ‘ the gay girls will all come back 
safe and merry as three spring larks. Then I will have Kate. 

‘And I will have Madelaine,’ said the second of those seated; ‘ and then 
there will be light-hearted little Donine lefi; but she will never give her 
pretty little brown hand to this dismal gentleman, if there be a merrier within 
the Garonne—will she, master cavalier ? 

The last words were addressed to an elderly man, witha somewhat rusty 
cuirass on his shoulders, and a heavy sword by his side, who had come out of 
the inn, and paused for a moment near them, while a boy ran to fetch his 
horse. : 

‘T do not know whom you talk of,’ answered the old soldier. 

‘ Of whom but the three pretty girls ot Castel-jaloux,’ replied the young 
gentleman; ‘Catharine and Madelaine de Caussac, and their cousin, Donine 
Deslandes.’ : 

‘You will none of you have either of them,’ answered their new compa- 
nion in a sharp and impatient tone. ; : 

‘And pray why not, Sir? demanded Durand, turning upon him sud- 
denly. ; 

‘ Because, young gentleman,’ answered the old soldier, ‘they are destined 
to a sterner bridegroom—I mean death. Have you not heard that the people 
ot Dax, who dipped their hands so deep in the blood of St. Bartholomew’s- 
day, have seized them in their uncle’s house, and knowing well the sentence 
pronounced upon them for heresy by the parliament of Bordeaux, are sending 
them thither for execution.’ 

‘I told you so!’ cried Durand, clasping his hands together; while the two 
others gazed in dumb astonishment. ‘ But this is no time tosit drinking here ;’ 
and snatching the bottle from the table, he hurled it impetuously into the mid- 
dle of the road. ‘ Let us to our horses’ backs. He says they are sending ‘hem ; 
let us speed after to deliver them We may overtake them yet.’ 

‘ And what can you do ?—three boys!’ saic the old soldier. R 

‘ We can at least do one thing,’ replied Durand; ‘we can die for them. 
But no, we will do more; we will raise men by the way. You can bring 
five or six from your chateau, Mauviers; and you, Charles de Bouteville, 
more, and I as many. Here, the horses! Quick, boy, quick! Lose not a 
minute!’ 

‘1am with you, Durand,’ cried Mauviers. 

‘And I! exclaimed Bouteville. raat 

‘ And I too,’ said the old soldier. ‘Faith, I like you, young man- give 
me your hand.’ ; ‘ 

‘And pray who may you be, good sir?’ asked Bouteville. ‘ Every érm is 
something, and yours seems a good stout one.’ ; : 

‘It is, replied the other. ‘ Botyou want to know who I am ; that is easily 
answered ; fon the Captain of Castel-jaloux. Meet me in three hours in 
the woods by Capiteux, and we will see what we can do. Bring all the men 
you can with you, and above all, as many arquebusiers as can be found. 

Durand was about to reply by offering thanks, but the stout soldier waved 
his hand, exclaiming, ‘No words! no words! deeds, young gentleman, if 
you please,’ and springing on his horse, he rode away, leaving them to hurry 
throngh the neighbouring villages in search ot help in their great enterprise. 
No man failed in exertion and no man was behind the hour; but about twen- 
iy minutes after three o’clock they rode out together from the little town of 
Captieux, with about furty horse arquebusiers at theii back, and proud they 





were of their number. They soon left the vineyards behind, as well as the 
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gardens of the town, and entered upon a track of sandy ground, covered with 
heath, and long straggling grass, and stunted bushes, with here and there a 
little wood of low trees, Which seemed to have been dwaried by a tyrannical 
east wind, which reigned in that country without any houses of parliament, or 
any other kind of houses to oppose the abuse of its power. 

They were now in the Landes of Captieux, as the place was called, and 
they looked round for the Captain of Castel-jaloux; but they looked round in 
vain, and they rode on further and further into the plain, till suddenly a single 
horseman was seen advancing towards them. 

‘Why, heaven and earth! ne has come alone!’ cried Durand. 

‘Well, we are forty good men and true,’ answered Mauviers, who was al- 
ways on the hopeful side of every question; ‘and that is surely enough to 
deal with a handful from Dax and Bayonne.’ 

? 1 would rather be sure, when the lite of a dear lady is at Stake,’ answered 
Durand, ‘ but we must do our best; and remember, Mauviers, it will be time 
for you lo say we have enough, when you have set Kate free.’ 

‘Quick! quick!’ cried the Captain ot Castel-jaloux, riding up, ‘ or we shall 
be too late. Do you not see them winding away there ? and he pointed with 
his hand to a spot at about three miles distance in the plain, where some ob- 
ject was seen moving slowly along, which might have been a train of carts 
for all that his hearers could tell. 

‘ How many are there of them?’ asked Durand. j ; 

‘Twenty light horse from Dax,’ replied the captain, ‘ and sixty-seven from 
Bayonne, and in ali filty arquebusiers.’ ; : 

‘The countepances ot Mauviers and Bouteville fell; but Durand put his 
spurs to his horse’s fl inks, the rest followed, the Captain of Castel-jaloux led, 
and took upon him at once, as an eld and experienced soldier, the command ot 
the troop. What between trotting and galloping they soon gained so much 
upon the enemy that they were observed; and a small party taced about, ap- 
parently expecting to be attacked in flank. 

‘Shall we charge?’ asked Durand. 

* Not yet,’ replied the Captain of Castel-jaloux, ‘we must have the ad- 
vantage of the ground ;’ and he halted his men for a moment. 

The other party moved on, somewhat hurrying their pace, and two horse 
litters were seen in the midst of the files—doubiuess containing the fair pri- 
soners. 

‘{ would fain charge,’ repeated Durand. 

‘Obey orders,’ answered he of Castel-jaloux; and slowly following, they 
let the enemy pass one of the low woods. ‘They themselves advanced cau- 
tiously ; but as soon as they had lett the trees on the right, Durand, whose eyes 
were fixed on the adversaries, saw a sudden movement amongst them, and 
remarked an extraordinary aceleration of their speed. . At the same moment, 
the Captain of Castel-jaloux raised his drawn sword high in the air; and 
there was the sound of the galloping of horse on the right. Durand looked 
round, and beheld a stout body of men-at-arms coming rapidly up. 

‘Who have we here ? exclaimed Mauviers. 

‘The company of Casiel jaloux,’ replied the Captain; ‘and now we have 
them! | wish they were not so near that other wood; but we must do our de- 
voir. On, gentlemen, tur the honour of France, ana the deliverance of your 
ladies !’ ; 

Thus saying, the old soldier put spurs to his horse; the men-at-arms from 
Castel-jaloux spread out in what was called in those days daye upon the righi, 
and down the waole line bore upon the enemy, who had just time to throw 
their arquebusiers into a lie copse, to gall the advance of the Protestant 
horse, and to form their cavalry in'o battalion, before their pursuers were upon 
them, lvery man of the troops of Castel-jaloux, however, was a veteran in 
arms; the citizens of Dax and Bayonne, though the former were as fierce as 
blood hounds, were little competent to resisithe old and siilfal soldiers to whom 
they were opposed. ‘(heir tirst line was overthrown in a moment; and cleay- 
ing his way through by the side of the Captain of Castel-jaloux, Durand 
grasped the leader of the men of Dax by the throat, and with a pistol at his 
ear forced him to surrender. The rest threw down their arms, and the ar- 
quebusiers, surrounded in the copse, vielted atier having fired one volley. 

The first by the side of the litters was young Darand; he locked into one 
and then into the other, tore away the curtains, and held out his upen®ums. 
A beautiful brown girl, from whose glowing cheek even sorrow and the 
fear of death had not been able to chase away the warm tint of the south, 
sprang torth—and Donine Deslandes wept upon his bosom. 

‘Calm, calm, my Donine,’ cried Durand; ‘you are safe: they are con- 
quered,’ ‘ 

But even as he spoke, the loud stern voice of the Captain of Castel-ja- 
loux was heard exclaiming— Let the men of Bayonne separate trom the 
men of Dax. Arquebusiers, charge your pieces!’ 

_ Both Donine and Durand turned round and gazed. At a little distance, 
in tront of the wood, disarmed and dismounted trom their horses, stood 
two bodies of prisoners, about thirty in one party, and a much larger num- 
ber in the other. ‘The old soldier, with a stern and bitter countenance, rode 
from one to the other, while the Protestant men-at-arms and arquebusiers, 
with the exception of three or four gentlemen who had come as volunteers, 
were drawn up in line on the leit. 

_ ‘Areyou all of Bayonne ? demanded the Japtain of Castel-jaloux, address- 
ing the larger party of prisoners. 

‘ We are,’ replied the men. 

‘Are you of Dax?’ 

The general reply was ‘ Yes.’ 

* Well, then,’ continued the stern old soldicr, ‘the men of Bayonne refused 
to be butchers, even by the orders of a king, on the day of St. Bartholomew. 

The men of Dax wallowed in the blood of their fellow-countrymen and fellow- 
Christians. This is the day of retribution. Give back to the men of Bayonne 
their arms and horses, and let them tell in their own city the difference which 
the Captain of Castel-jaloux makes between soldiers and butchers. Kneel 
down, men of Dax, for this hour is your last.’ 

Donine Deslandes sprang forward, reached the stern soldier's side and clasp- 
ed his knee, exclaiming, ‘Oh! spare them! spare them !’ 

_‘ If T do not put every man of them to death, may God do so to me and more 
likewise!’ cried the Captain of Castel-jaloux. ‘Take her away, Durand, I 

have sworn it.’ 

Durand threwhis arm round her, and gently drew her away to a considera- 
ble distance from the scene. A volley of fire-arms, a fearful yell, and groans 
more dreadful siill, made them both pause suddenly. The groans aad shrieks 
continued for a moment or two, and then all was si'ent. 

_ The next day, a party of about a hundred and twenty horse entered Castel- 
jaloux, winding up trom the Gers, and in the midst of it were two horse litters 
open, round which, with waving hats and joyful faces, crowded many a kin- 
dred heart, for tidings had been sent on to the families of Laussac and Des- 
landeshat the three fair girls who, it had been supposed, would that very morn- 
ing be given over to the hands of the executioner, had been rescued by the 
Captain of Castel-jaloux and three gallant gentlemen of Auch. But ii re- 
quired many a day to obliterate from the memory of Donine Deslandes the ter- 
rible scene that followed her deliverance, and nottill her hand was clasped be- 
fore the altar in that of Charles Durand, did she regain fully that cheertul spirit 


which had brightened her youth and continued to spread sunshine through her 
husband’s home. 


SOUTHEY AND HIS POEMS. 


The world is, alas! become thoroughly unpoetical within the last twenty 
years, as compared with tha same world such as we remember it nearly half 
a century since, when we first discovered that eyes were intended for some 
better purpose than staring out of a window at the passengers, foot, horse, or 
ear-borne. That was indeed a period of brief, but most brilliant, poetic 
light. Before the time ot which we speak, the spirit of poesy seemed to have 
made her last effurt in Thomson's Seasons, and the lyrics of Barns—none 
dreamt of anything greater than Hannah Moore’s weli-bepraised hits [the 
worst and tamest of all her wrilings,] or the dull sweetness of Haley. Cow- 
per was known to comparatively few—and wit and melody, as knowledge 
of human nature and a power of description actually pictorial, were not sut- 
ficient to sweeten the dose of deep piety and sound theology by which they 
were accompanied. The profligacy of infidel France, and the fatalism or 
licentious sentiment of Germany, were believed to be in full possession of 
the Castalian spring ; and British readers, instead of seeking to call forth 
native talent, came to the magnanimous conclusion, that it did not exist, and 
Settled down quietly on the lees of Voltaire and Kotzebue. Then was heard 
a sound of harps, and a procession of bards commenced, the most gorgeous 
Witnessed in any land, and continuing in their magic power for well nigh 
thirty years. It was as though Chaucer's Pilgrims had risen again, different 
in their tastes, various in their ranks and habits, but all making the same 
journey together, and causing the land through which they passed to resound 
with the voice of melody. . 

And here they come—Gifford, clad in the mantle of Juvenal, leading 
the march, and he who administered the knout to Jeffrey bringing up the 
rear, 





‘Then was the time for admiration ; then 
Gods walked the earth, or beings more than men.’ 

Crabbe, clad in linsey-wolsey, farmer-like, moved along on a rough but 
powerful beast, just rescued from the plough, beguiling the way by tales ot 
cottage or of copse ; and near him, wimpled and robed, on a stately palfrey, 
came Joanna Baillie, twining again those tragic lays which Melpomene had 
torn asunder in despair when Shakspeare died. Rogers and Campbell, scho- 
lar-like and gentlemanly, on well-managed steeds, chanted as they went coup- 
lets as justly measured, and as finely polished, and as full of rich harmony, 


as Pope might have recited to St. John at Twickenham, or Dryden have re- 
luctantly Jaid aside, when 
-—“‘a ribald king and court 
Bade him toil onto make them sport.’ 
And hark! aloud gufiaw! Whom have we here? By Momus, and Co- 
mus, and all that is risible and queer, the Ettrick Shepherd! He has been 
to the tomb of Burns for a relic, and here he comes with the ‘murderous 
battle’ which he has abstracted thence, riding on a rough cuddie ; and now, 
he caracoles with the proverbial animation and brevity of that creature’s gal- 
lop; and now, springing off, or tumbling off, as the change of position may 
be occasioned by his own will, or that of bis charger, he runs along, only 
stopping to scratch some merry conceit in the sand with the uncouth trunch- 
eon which he bears. And who nexi? page-like, in the vesture of green, em 
broidered with shamrocks—be who bestrides a beautiful, but extremely vi- 
cious anddiminutive Shetland pony—he who never says much at a time, and 
who is silent, unless when he can make the attempt to be brilliant—and 
whose vile little beast flings at all respectable passers-by whenever he is 
touched by the spur—'tis ‘Thomas Litile, or little ‘fommy, as you will; and 
if you ask his surname, you must be a sumph, and deserve a kick trom his 
nag. 
‘Not to know him, argues yourself unknown— 
The lowest of your throng.’ 


Listen to the little fellow singing! Does he not put you in mind of a wren, 
rom the compass andswee'ness, though there may be a want of depth. Ay, 
there it is! Anacreon’s own lyre; and stay, he has got kold of an Irish harp, 
and brings such musie out of its wires as you never could have expected 
from such small, and sofi, and jewelled fingers as his. We could listen to 
him for hours, only lamenting that he is so short-winded as rarely to get 
beyond a tiird stanza of anything. But here comes another who will be 
heard, whether we like itor not—another bard of tue Horatian stature, five 
feet nothing. He is a masquerader, too; dressed up in a winding sheet, and 
riding a white garon, that seems to have been stolen from a knacker, because 
it looked like a skeleton. With what sepulchral tones he sings, as he beats 
time on a skull witha huge thigh-bone. Why should he not? If Young 
used a skull for a candlestick to his Night Thoughts, may not that mad Monk 
there employ another, either as a musical instrument, or a goblet, as he 
drinks 
© To the health of Alonzo the Brave, 
And his consort, the false Imogene ? 


And now comes Bowles, imagining the thougits of Columbus on the Atlan- 
tic wave; and Merivale, winding the horn of Roncesvalles; and Herbert, 
awakeningthe Runic song ; and Leyden, wreathed with the sea-weed of Co- 
lonsay, and pouring the mermaid’s wailing through the wreathed shell which 
Corrievrekin had rolled to his feet ; and——but here are a crowd of imitators 
and plagiarists, who have intruced themselves on the procession, with inten- 
tions of petty larceny. You fellows with the knouts, do your duty like men! 
England expects it from you!—Hark !—the knotted thong resounds—Laura 
Matilda screains—Della Crusca roars—Hafiz v hines and drivels—they fly in 
every cirection, and a clear passage is left for the * masters of the mighty 
specl,’ who come together in a goocly brotherhood. 

Look at the stately figure on the war-horse, whose shield, charged with an 
ancient and honourable bearing, makes him as a genuine Troubadour. Who 
does not trace in his courser and its garniture, as well as in the ballad rhyme 
that flows spontaneously from his lips, the descendant of Wat of Harden— 
the last minstrel of the Border chivalry—the benefactor ofhis native 

‘ Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child,’ 
by drawing aside the veil of neglect that had been thrown over her beauties 
And that calm, thoughtful looking man, who ambles by his side upon a well 
trained mule, whomecall ye him? He moves, communing withhimself—and 
ashe moves, he sings; but it seems as though his verses were unmeant for 
any ear save his own—so tull are they of the workings of his mind, and of 
the decp metaphysical realities of the unsearchable intellectofman. *Tis the 
hermitof Rydal Lake—’tis Wordsworth. Alas! that, even deserving as he 
is, that laurel should have encircled his aged brow. ‘The third, who rides an 
unbroken steed, and neediessly stimulates its native fire to rush on every rude 
and broken spot, in preference to the beaten rouad—who so ofien leaves the 
train, as ifto visit some scene of loveliness, but still returns without complet- 
ing the object of his wanderings —who sings with such wild sweetness, but 
still in fits and snatches, like him 
‘Who left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.’ 


Look at his beating, and his garb, and you recognize at once 


‘'The mariner whose eye is bright, 
Whose hair with age is hoar,’ 


that their tack will guide you to beauty, and sweetness, and grandeur. 


more potently than that of the contemporary spectators of this wonderous ca- 
valcade, because our children and grandchildren will not have their attention 
distracted hy so many claimants—some more animated in their movements— 
some more gorgeous in their attire—none striking the lyre with a more vigo- 
rous hand, or accompanying its vibrations with a song more free trom imita- 
tive meanness. Grave and sedate in his appearance, he does not awake the 
same sudden surprise as some of his fellows in the tuneful art ; but when the 
rocession was closed, and that eccentric youth, mask on face and knout in 
and, is the last of the strange travellers, memory will recur to the sweetness 
and depth of the notes that rung upon the ear, and thrilled the heart, while the 
plains of‘ La belle France’—the ‘ sands of the scorching Zehama’—the rocky 
detiles of Gwynnedel, or the rich savannahs of Aztlan—the tangled jungles of 
Hindostan, or the wooded sierras of Asturias—rose to the mind’s eye with the 
accuracy of delineatton, which none other hand could have bestowed. 

And now the mask of the latest rider in the party is thrown aside, and one 
appears, noble by birth as well es by the loftier aristocracy of talent. The 
pilgrim’s robe sits gracefully on that bold horseman, and yet he abandons 
it for the capote and yatagan of the ‘dark Sulicte,’ or the jacket and wide 
trowsers of the Corsair. And welldoes every change of garb become him, 
and closely does his Muse attend every tootstep of her highly gifted son, until, 
vat last, in wayward recklessness, he calls forth the deep, burning blush of 


powerless on the palled and disgusted ear 
are they? Dead—al! save a few, who, lingering in an honoured old age 


again and again to the 
‘ Notes they used to love 
In days of boyhood ;’ 


have long ceased to write—Wordsworth’s sweet lines on the death of Southey 
are too probably the last notes of the dying swan—the rest are in ‘the narrow 
house.’ Last march saw Southey added to the band of those whose fame had 
been fixed by death; and when he was removed, hopeless as his recovery from 
mental imbecility might have been, we felt that his reliet from the burden of 
premature infirmity was effected by the quenching of one of the brightest 
lights that had shone upon the earlier part ofthis century, and that we knew 
not where vo look for a poet. Perhaps, we said, our own De Vere, unless he 
imitate his honuured father in writing too rapidly, as well as in giving ex- 
pression to tenderness and beauty—perhaps Starkey—perhaps some other 
who has hitherto confined his dreamings to his own secret thoughts, may as- 
pire to the laurel likely to be soon again vacant. But we could not then look 
to the future ; our hearts were too deepiy wrought with the recollections of the 
past. 

And it is with the past that we would now deal, in putting on record our 
views of the poetic genius of Southey. Others may review his merits as one 
of the ablest prose writers of our age; and great and manifold they were; but 
we loved him as the bard—his melody attracted cur boyish ear, and the judg- 
ment of manhood has confirmed what the quick intuition of childhood had 
decreed. Wherefore, it is the object of this brief notice to explain. 

That Southey had imagination none are so boldastodeny. That he could 
weave the harmonious line, and, when he pleased, add rhyme to rhythm, is a 
self-evident fact. That he was original, both in the themes which he chose 
and the manner in which they were elaborated, every reader will declare ; 
nay, this has been imputed to him as a fault by his unfriendly critics. His 
varied learning is well known; his labour and severe caution in the pre- 
paration of his works for publication is ev inced by the fact, that in a period 
of more than twenty years, he gave to the world five poems of any consicder- 
able length, one of which. the Curse of Kehama, was commenced in 1801. 
and not published till 1810;—a truly laborious system of correction and re 
vision, when compared with the multitude of productions in a lesser space 
of time, to which some of his contemporary authors gave birth. Scott’s five 
metrical romances were all published within ten years—all Byron’s almost 
innumerable poems, with the insignificant (in every sense) exception of 
‘Hours of Idleness,’ issued from the press in less than fifteen, With all these 
requisites for popularity, does it not seem strange that Southey’s works should 
for a long time have been ‘caviare tothe general?’ And yetnot more strange 
than that ‘ Paradise Lost’ should have remained unnoticed and almost unread 





and you long to follow him, erratic though his steps may be, for you know 


The central figure of the group is one that will attract the gaze of future ages 


until Addison brought it into repute nearly half a century after it was first 
published. 

The geniusofa poet is not to be measured by contemporary praise. Truth 
is unchangeable ; and therefore poeiry, whose essence is in its resemblance 
to the reality of things, must be the same in every age. But fashion and taste 
are ever varying; and the siyle which is in esteem with the fashion of to-day 
may be rejected by the fashion of to-morrow. Tragedies in rhyme were the 
fashion at the cour: of Charles the Second—would they be tolerated by the 
courtiers of Victoria? Those master-pieces, as they were then deemed, have 
died and been torgotten ; but the once despised tragedies of Shakspeare—the 
once neglected Paradise Lo-t—have snryivedin the admiration of successive 
generations—and must survive whilst the English language exists. 

Those poems which derived their popularity from the fashion of the day, 
have expired with that which gave thei birth; but those which originated in 
a just conception of the truth and have been completed with a suitably just 
accuracy of detail, must iive—because truth is eternal. 

Let us apply this truism—for it isno more—to some of the puems of Sou- 
they. We say to some, because it is neither necessary nor just to require 
every work of a deceased author to be conformable to a certain predetermined 
scale, before he be permitted to occupy his niche in the temple of fame. We 
do not judge Shakspeare by his Lucrece, nor Milton by his sonnets, nor By- 
ron by his Hours of Idleness; nor should Southey be judged by any of his 
works, save those which marked his mental idiosyncrasy. He aspired to be 
the founder of a poetic school ; and boldly told the critics that he would 

‘For no man’s pleasure, 
Change a syllable or measure.’ 

Those volumes, therefore, which mark his style, both of thougit and expres- 
sion, as contra-distinguished from that of his contemporary bards, require our 
sole attention ; and this renders it unnecessary for us to say anything of Joan 
of Are, and the minor poems; or indeed to say much respecing Madoc. 
Those first mentioned were not only his earlier efforts, before he had fully 
proved his strength; but from the leading tacts being matters of history, left 
not sufficient scope tor the exercise of his inventive powers; ard therefore, 
whatever might be their beauties, they were not characteristic of him and his 
genius. 

In the four great poems which remain, Southey had but a meagre hint on 
which to found the whole superstructure of his fable. The idea of Thalaba 
was suggested by the mere statement of the existence of 

‘The Domdaniel cavern 

Under the roots of the ocean,’ 
made in the last volume of the continuation of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. Whoever will take the trouble of referring to the book, will 
see that however great may be the obligations of the public for the sugges- 
tion, Southey lay nade: none for any assistance in the completion of his 
fiction. The gypsey crone who crawls out of her wigwam by the road-side, 
in order to pick your pocket while she pretends to tell your fortune, is not 
more unlike the wild majesty of Meg Merrilies, than is the Domdaniel of the 
Arabian tabulist, with its ruler Maugraby—a cheating kidnapper—a thing of 
shreds and patches—to the Domdaniel of Southey, with its Afreet warder at 
the gate—its hell-baptized denizens—its Zeraph, and round altar, and living 
image—and the terrible fire, co-existent with its predestined destroyer; and 
vet, from this feeble tragment he wrought owt the ‘speciosa miracula’ of 
Thalaba. 

In Madoc he had rather more extraneous aid; as, the local tradition re- 
specting the discovery of America by that prince—the history of the reign of 
the usurper David, and his wars with Prince Hvel—and the narratives of the 
first voyage of Columbus, and the expedition of Hernan Cortez—have all 
contributed largely to furnish him with materials. But in the Curse of Ke- 
hama he is again the ‘maker.’ A single article in the Hindoo mythology, 
anda fragment from one of the Tales of the Genii, comprise all that he 
seems to have borrowed for his narrative; whilst the huge mass of Brahmi- 
nic learning which he has accumulated, serves to fill in and to ornament the 
bold outline which he had imagined from a glimpse ata single feature—‘ ex 
pede Hereulem.’ And his last, and perhaps stateliest poem—Roderick— has 
little that may not be properly called the poet’s own. ‘The wrongs of Florin- 
da, and the victorious invasion of Spain by the Moors, are historical facts; so 
is the guerilla contest maintained by Pelayo. ‘The national fradition asserts 
that Roderick survived the carnage of Xeres, instead of perishing in the 
Guadalete ; that he spent the remainder of his life in self-intlicted austerities, 
and finally died most sirangely, and was buried at Viseu. This is all that 
Spanish literature has turnished; the remainder is the creation of the poet’s 
fancy. Gar 

Here then we have four poems in succession, the result of the imaginative 
powers of one man; distinct and widely different in clime, in age, in plot, in 
costume, and in theology ; no one of them bearing even a family resemblance 
to its fellow; and we declarethem to be four unquestionable proofs of the un- 

rivalled power of invention in their author. 

dut the conduct of the fiction is of no less importance to establish the poetic 
character of the writer, than is its invention; and here we think that the ge- 
nius of Robert Southey is preeminent. It may be remarked of many oiher 
writers that their hero is invariable, however their plot may be altered; and 
it was once said ot Dr. Johnson that, whatever might be the subject on which 
he wrote, his deficiency in the power of personification was so great, that in 
his lighter works you found Dr. Johnson everywhere ; sometimes a London 
merchant—sometimes an eastern sage—sometimes a street-walker—some- 
times the maid of honour to an Abyssinian princess—sometimes a school- 
boy—sometimes a housemaid—sometimes a worn-out debauchee—always 
and unchangeably Samuel Johnson. His grandiloquence as certainly betray- 
ed him, as it is said that Napoleon’s boot enabled Josephine to detect him un- 
der his domino. 

in the same way, whichever of Byron’s poems we may take up, the hero is 
Childe Harold, with the proper change of costume. We were at first inclined 
to have so far modified this assertion as to have made an exception in favour 
of Sardanapalus, Beppo, and Don Juan; buat from our recollection of these 
pieces—two of them the very worst productions, in every sense of their noble 
author—we feel inclined to say, that they personify the same spirit of sel- 
fishness as Mantred and the Giaour, but that it is dressed up in the garments of 


an Epicurean instead of those of a Cynic. And the mannerism of Scott is 
notorious—so much so, that one of the arguments employed to identify him 
with the Beltenebros of the Waverly Novels, was the striking resemblance 


shame, by lyrics of profligacy, and strains of pollution. She weeps, but leaves 
him; and the chords of that lyre, which once had rivalled Alceus’ self, ring 


They have passed away, like the shadowsin the wizard’s glass—and where 


are virtually dead to those who may recall their past delight, by returning 


but cannot hope to have their spirits refreshed anew by the gushing springs of \ ; 4 2 
melody, which seem to be drying up for ever. Rogers, Campbeli, Moore | has readthemall. There’s a hero that does nothing at all, and there’s a vil- 


between the insignificance of the heroes of the poems, and the insipidity of 
those of the novels—to say nothing of a strong propensity manifested by both, 
either to fall sick,or ran away from the constable. And whilst we are on 
this subject, we cannot resist quoting an opimon given to us by a man who 
was well acquainted with fictitious narratives both ancient and modern— 
the late Dr. Barrett—better known to the world under his ordinary appella- 
»| tion of Jackey Barrett. We were enjoying a long walk with him (and an 
enjoyment it was, from the overflowing abundance ot his anecdotes, and the 
naive willingness with which he imparted them) about the time when 
Ivanhoe was published—some time in 1820. We asked the Vice-Provost 
whether he had read it, and what was his opinion of its merits. 

‘Why,’ he said, ‘any one why has read one of the novels of that writer, 


lain or two, and a buffoon, and that’s all about it.’ ; 

Now there is nothing of this mannerism in Southey; and for the best pous- 
sible reason. Instead of identifying his personages with himself, he rever- 
ses the process, and identifies himself with them. Wherever may be the 
scene of his action, or whatever may be the era of his actors, thither he men- 
tally transporis himself; and now he thinks as a Frenchman of the fifteenth 
century—now as a Welchman of the twelfth. 

Placing himself not merely in the situation but in the circumstances of 
his hero, he gives a faithful, because a natural picture of the working of the 
human mind, in all its various phases; aud therefore we find his different 
works consistent with their subjects and themselves. His Welsh chieftain 
is not a pensive colonel of light hussars, nor his young Arab a Cynic philoso- 
pher; his personages are not Southey in masquerade, betraying themselves 
perpetually by some awkwardness in sustaining their characters, or adopting 
in demais the undistinguishing domino of all the virtues, consistent or incon- 
sistent, heaped upon a nero of the true Gyas and Cloanthus race. In Joar 
of Arc his actors are purely French; but in the noblest state of the nation ere 
it had degenerated to the ugly cross between the tiger andl monkey. Whit had 
been half developed in the days of popish persecution, and t),. War of the 
League, but showed itself matured and rampant in the reign of terror But 
in Thalaba, he shows his power of identification with his hero immeasurably 
more than in Joan of Are. He is, from the first announcement of the Death 
Angel to the bewildered orphan, 

‘Remember, Destiny 
Hath mark’d thee from mankind,’ 
the Arabian and the fatalist; strong in his faith, and almost undeviating in 
his course ; until the moment when the fatal blow is struck, which fulfils his 
destined work, and dismisses his sad and wearied spirit to its rest. 

But what shall we say of Roderick, the grandest picture of the working of 
remorse upon a noble mind that has ever been presented to our view? Here 
again there is a vast, though gradual development ot character ; trom the first, 
and almost hoveless, agonies of self-loathing, with which the fugitive mon- 
arch clings to the cross—working on in the solitude of the hermitaze—advane- 
ing in its intensity, whilst it deepens in its self-torture, as its object mingles 
agam with the world which he had forsaken for a time—until, after penitence 
and self-renunciation, and faith have restored peace to a deeply-wounded 
heart, he disappears from the field of victory as he had entered on the scene in 














the field ofdeteat. We cannot analyse this noble poem; the limits to which 
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we must restrict ourselves in a pu.lication like this, would not admit of oul) 


occupying so much space as wouldve necessary for even a popular review o 
the tale and its actors. We are therefore constrained to resirict ourselves to 
one personage ; but that one, so full of dignity and importatce, ihat all the 
others cluster round him, and derive their interest from their connexion with 
him. Florinda, Julian, Pelayo, Rusilla, Adosinda—all, in short, are but in- 
ferior figures, grouped around one central form of majesty—and that one the 
Royal Goth. 

Roderick is then introduced to us, at ,the opening of the poem, as the 
guilty king ofa still more guilty people. A great, though solitary crime 
committed by him, has given the occasion for the chastisment of a corrupt 
nation; and whilst he, in the misery of hitherto inexperienced defeat, impuies 
to himself the sin, and all its consequences, the poet, not only in the imtroduc- 
tion of his hero tothe scene, but often through the narrative, impresses on 
the mind of the reader the fact that the general corruption of the Goths in 
Spain had been the true cause of the calamity; whilst, notwithstanding the 
one flagrant transgression, the charact:r of their monarch was generally 
unimpeachable. Ona mind habitually free from offence, and naturally 
delicate and refihed, as well as lofty and honourable, remorse works tre- 
mendously; whilst a weaker spirit would sink at once in the struggle, and 
a hardened ofiender would stifle its voice at once. Here, then, exist in the 
hervic and romantic Goth the finest materials for the display of mental con- 
flict ; and the bard has accordingly traced it with the most beautiful accuracy, 
throwing his actor into situations by no means impossible, and ip the way 
in which he is led to them, scarcely improbable, and yet such as at once 
involve the strongest workings of his sensitive conscience, and steep it in 
the bitterest agonies. He exhibits him first under the dread—net of death, 
for he has sought it fearlessly and lover-like in the battle-field—but of a ter- 
rible hereafter, seeking for relief in the telling of his sorrows to a human ear; 
then, fora year, under the spiritual guidance of the saintly Romano, learning, 
in the lonely hermitage, those lessons of penitence, of self-command, of faith, 
and holiness, which never had reache! his pre-occupied ear when on the 
throne. The hour arrives for which this discipiine had been training; his 
preceptor dies, and he is left alone wiih his conscience ; the most terrible 
companion for the guilty, since its monitions have a solemn and awtul se- 
verity even for the innocent. His mind preys upon itself; the natural conse- 
quences of asceticism are about to follow in fancied visions and spiritual con- 
ferences, which, to his wounded and morbid sensibilities, would end in des- 
pair. But conscience drives him into action; and in his first communings | 
with the world, he is more deeply agonized than even in his solitude. For, 
turn where he will, his sin finds him out, and reproaches him; the triumph- 
ant crescent—the Muezzin’s call to prayer—the veiled females—the unblushing 
renegade—and, worse than all, the conversation in the posada, where the 
wretched father, whose daughter had leit him in his old age for a Moor, curses 
Roderick as the cause of her apostacy —these all remind him of what he has 
been, and of the manner in which he became the fallen thing he is. Perhaps 
the minute circumstances of the dethroned monarch staring with an idiot 
Jaugh at his own head ona piece of money given him in charity, is more im- 
pressive than all the rest, since marked with a nearer approach to the very 
wreck of mind. 

But action always brings a balm to sorrow; and Roderick is called to 
aciion now. Invited by the heroic Adosinda to unite in repairing the mis- 
chiefs that he has wrought, he enters on the office of emissary froi the 
Primate of Pelayo. We might dwell on the anguish of his reminiscences 
when, travelling with the good old Siverian, he is compelled to listen to the 
record of his own past glories from the lips of that faithfui retainer of his 
house, or refer to his surrender of the crown, by doing homage to Pelayo at 
the tomb of his father. In this, indeed, the reality of his penitence is set forth; 
for what is the crown of Spain to one who seeks to crucify lis rebellious 
ell? ; 

But the heaviest, severest trial is yet before him. Florinda, ‘the deer cause 
of his offence,’ becomes unexpectedly, but more naturally the companion of 
his journey from Cordova to the Ausuian hills; and as naturally, atic ihe 
long period which she spent without the ordinances of religion, applics to lim, 
as the first priest she,had seen for mouius, if not for years, to receive jicy con 
fession. A more striking situation has never been imagined ; and had we fo: 
a momententertained a doubt as tothe poetical powers of Southey, that scene 
alone would have led us to vote the laurel to him above all competitors. We 
are writing for those that have read the poem—none else conld rightly under- 
stand us; but we would entreat them to wurn from our remarks to Roderick, 
and, when they have closely examined the passage, to say whether there be 
not in it such a display of imagination, combined with knowledge of the finest 
workings of the heart, as few but the late Laureate could have made. 

Some have carelessly condemned this as improbable; butthey musthave 
forgotten the many similar tales in the records of the confessional—that re- 
markable one of Theodosius and Constantia in particular. Every circam- 
stance favours it: the change which grief has wrought in the appearance of 
both Roderick and Florinda—his priestly cowl—the peasant’s weeds in 
which she has fled from Cordeva—the darkuess of the night—and the Ju- 
dicious addition that— 

‘her face, raised from its mufHer now, 
Was turned towards ‘him, and the fire-light shone 
Full on its mortal paleness ; but the shade 
Joncealed the king.’ 

The particulars of this strange confession are of course already too well 
known to Roderick—all, except those feelings and wishes of his penitent 
which had been hitherto concea'ed in her own bosom. None can rea 
them without at once feeling that he must have been stung to the quick 
by every word that she uttered; and, admiring the art with which the poet 
points this out—not by reflections of his own, or by colloquial interrup- 
tions from the royal monk, but by the expressions of Florinda, indicating 
that either by his motions or his groans he gave her reason to think that 
he was wearied by the length of her narrative, or displeased by some of 
his disclosures. She interrupts herself by such interjections as these :— 

‘ Nay, hear me to the end!’ 
‘Oh, bear not thus with me impatiently”... 
‘ Ay, thou mayest groan for poor mortality— 
Well, father, nayest thou groan!’ ..... 
‘ A little yet 
Bear with me, reverend father, for I touch 
Upon the point.’ ..... 








*O let me close 
The dreadful tale !’ , 


showing thus incidentally that Roderick was writhing in a greater agony at 
hearing, than she at making such avowals. Such art as this is above 
our commendation; it is a new and beautiful application of the Grecian 
painter’s veil 

But we mast not linger, though fain, gazing at a picture which has drawn 
tears from our eyes every time that we have looked at it. The self-denial otf 
Roderick again prevails, and again he finds a blessing in its victory. Ile 
goes on, evidently more at peace with himself, and more energetic in the ful- 
filment of his mission. But the conflict is still before him; he meets his 
mother, and has to maintain his reserve, even to her, for a time; because 


Fiorinda and Siverian are in her company, and he would not be known to | 
One old friend, however, more acute than all the rest, detects and, to 
Southey has been taxed here 
with plagiary trom Homer, but, we think, unjustly; for no circumstance is ose nds a aee hises gga sign aa 
more common than the instinct of the dog discovering his master under any nova had now reached the highest worldly honour, which success in the arts 
In one point we consider Theron preferable to Argus, as the inks 
latter did not, the former did, occasion the detection of the disguised king by | the sentence. 


them. 
a certain extent, betrays him—his faithful dog. 


concealment. 


his mother. 


A strong temptation is presented to him now, through the generous expres- pai decree. 

‘ ba lant ’ “gr. - os oer 7 ¢ >, r ie : 26 
sions of Pelayo towards him—no less than that of disclosing himself, and re- lauded both by the public and the popes. 
suming the throne which his noble-minded cousin was ready to resign to him ; A Begs “ahdies é A eer Praag 
but Roderick’s penitent and self-renouncing heart had resolved on leaving among his contemporaries an admiration which spread with his fame 
. : 4 5 ° : Olt ‘ yNrope 

that pre-eminent station to one who, having never disgraced a rank scarcely | ‘houghout Europe. . , Ds on 
inferior to royalty in the hour of prosperity, could bring a brow unsullied by | "Pt of even the most cultivated public, during the lifetime of an artist, 

~ , ’ » es . 
His sole am- ne . ¥ a L Deol 
bition now was, to do the duty of a Spaniard and a Christian in the obscurity the criticisms of the public and those fundamental principles of art on which 
into which his crime had ‘plunged him, and to seek, by any lawful means, to they ought to rest, has led to the conviction that future critics will find much 
t=) ’ . >] J . ’ 

He therefore takes, if not the 
most prominent, still the most active part, in the acclamation and consecra- hich Sad 
tion of his successor; and having thus, by his own act, willingly confirmed | P!€s on which we ground our judgment, 
his forfeiture of the crown, and teeling his peace of mind assured by this eg $ “i her fi 
voluntary sacrifice, he fearlessly exposes himself to his mother’s eye, and en- sphere, the simplest objec, the severest precision of her forms. 


reproach to the kingly circlet in the time of peril and distress. 


avert the consequences of his former fault. 


counters his mother’s recognition ; whilst, still in the spirit of true contrition, 


he rejects, as utterly unworthy, the praise which she gives, and the future re- its highest purity and strictest individuality of character. No art of antiquity 


nown which she helds forth, as the meed of his self-renunciation. 


From this time the conflicts of Roderick are at an end. He has indeed much | @9¢° Of all succeeding ages. - 
sorrow, but such as is compatible with the peace of a mind fully reconciled equal the ancient masters, in none less possible to surpass them. 


with Gov. He preaches repentance in the most touching and affectionate 
yet faithful and intrepid manner, to Julian in the midst of the Moorish camp 


and is called the next day to the delightful office of reconciling him to the | # higher point of excellence in this direction; the very motive for efforts so 


forgiveness, and receiving not 
5 ’ Then han a of the unrepresentable. 
, 


Christian Church, of obtaining his dying 
only his last breath, but that of his angelic daughter. 
name of Roderick has once again rung triumphantly from a field of victory 


he flies from the eager search of those who longed to greet him as their| D¢W and original within the limits of the antique ideal is by no means denied 
champion and king, to t e solitary cell of Viseu, leaving his latter days tothe modern artist. Despite the wondrous diversity of character in the ideal 


and place of sepulchre a mystery for centuries, 


As our object is nut to analyse the poems of Southey for those who have the modern artist is resolyed to be something more than a mere copyist of the 
not read them, but to assist those who know and admire them to find the true one aaa 











object of their poet, our review may new close. We do not enter into the | 
consideration of his minor characters, though we might have said much of the 
loveliness of such female actors as Oneiza, Kailyal, and Florinda, and might 
have extendea our list of specimens of woman!y pur.ty, gentleness, and truth, 
far beyond the mere heroines of the various stories. We might have referred 
to his scenery also, so grand, so varied, aud always so individual. His land- 
scape, bis streams, his clouds, his nights and days, are Arabian, Indian, Amer- | 
ican, Welsh, or Spanish, as the poem may require, but never belong to that 
nondescript class so weil beloved by poets who know that they must have such 
things in their talea, but having never been taught by nature, are unequal to 
such a sketching as can be learned only in herschool. Southey copied uature, 
whether animate or inanimate ; and hence his pictures are always just. We 
could have wished to have selected a few examples; but it 1s better for our 
readers to select for theniselves ; they cannot be at a loss anywhere; bat if 
they will compare the walk of Pelayo up the vale of Covadonga with the as- 
cent of Thalaba to the gardens of Alvadin—the moenlight scene in the desert, 
where the broken-hearied Zeinab wanders with her son, with the conversation 
by the * Fountam in the Forest,’ in Roderick—or the description of Aztlan, the 
‘Queen of the Valley,’ with that uf Maha-Bay!-Poor, the sunken city, and the 
palaces of Shedod, they will admire the variety of the outlines no less than the 
gorgeousness of the colouring. 

We take leave of our subject with regret, feeling that, so far from having 
exhausted, we have merely touched it. We must not, however, conclude 
without putting on record what is, in our estimation, the highest glory of Sou- 
they—one indeed which justice bids us add he shares with Scott, and some 
more of our modern bards. No parent, no brotber, no husband, need fear to 
place his poems in the hands of those most dear to him No lover wil! ever be 
induced to doubt the purity of thought of his betrothed, if le should surprise 
her reading the pages of Southey. His repntation, either for delicacy, or fora 
firm belief in the docirines of Christianity, has never been sull.ed by a single 
line that he has written. Would that the same could be suid of all whose 
works have been eagerly received and ardently adimired in our time ! 





CANOVA AND HIS WORKS, 
FROM THE GERMAN OF C. I, FERNOW.* 

Before the first half of the eighteenth century had entirely passed away, 
the scholars of Bernini had gradually suspended their laborious efforts tu 
crowd the Churches of Rome with apostles, saints, and monuments. Seulp- | 
ture, exhausted as it were by these overstvained exertions, had sunk into a 
state of such helpless impoience, that scarce one new work of any impor- | 
tance was execuied in Rome during the twenty vears which preceded the ap- | 
pearance ol Canova. Cavaceppi was the only sculptor of the time, who! 
rose to any reputation, and he was chiefly employed in the restoration of an- | 
cient statues for the various collections of Rome. | 

| 
' 
| 





The blind enthusiasm which ior a century has been wasted on the tasteless 
extravagance of Bernini and his school, bad at length died away. ‘The mas- 
ter-pieces of antiquiity—thanks to Winkleman and Mengs—were again re- 
stored to henour and reputation; and the tasteless productions which had so 
long been admired and almost deified, became repulsive to eyes purified by 
the study of the antigue. 

‘The apparent pause in the progress of art, between 1760 and 1780, was 
but a necessary prelude to a new development of its resources. It was not 
enough that the corrupt mannerism of preceding years should have entirely 
disappeared—its injurious influence must have also aied away, a reawaken- 
ed ieeling for the purity of the antigue must have called forth the desire for 
a higher exceilence, in order to stimulate the eflort tu attain it. Prejudice 
must have ceased to usurp the seat of truth, and left the public mind unieiter- 
|ed and disposed to receive it. And thus, at the end of this dreary interval, 
every circumstance appeared to favour a better direction of public taste. But 
the master-mind was yet wanting to embody these higher aspirations in new 
and important works of art. It was uncer these circumstances Canova ap- 
peared, and began his brilliantand successful career. ‘To him more than to 
any other mansculpture is indebted tor her regeneration then, and for much 
of the favour and sympathy with which she is now regarded by the public. 
for some years he stood alone, being in fact the only artist inthis department 
in Rome, who was capable of undertaking large works. Busts, copies from 
the antique, and subjecis of smaller size, were execuied in other studios, but 
scarcely a single statue of life size was elsewhere tobe secn 

So long as he had no living rival in the public favour, [it was ten years la- 
ter, that Thorwaldsen’s Jason gave the first promise of his future fame, ] 
Canova was compared by hisadinirers to the greatest masters of ancient and 
modern times; and it was by no means unnatural that the enthusiasm ot 
| cotemporaries should be disposed to overrate the merits of an artist, who 
like Canova knew so well how to flatter the taste of amateurs, and posses. ed 
in an eminent degree those qualities of heart and mind which win univer- 
sal regard. But it is the privilege of great minds only, neither to be intoxi- 
cated by success, nor disheartened by adversity—and_ unfortunately Canova 
cannot be classed among their number. Indications that cannot be overlook- 
ed in reviewing his artistic career, prove tuo clearly that he did not escape al- 
together the influence of the unmeasured flattery of his panegyrists, by whom 
he was constantly surrounded as a prince by his courtiers. On the other 
hand, the rare gentleness, modesty, and simplicity of his character, happily 
counteracted in a greatdegree the efiects of this unceasing adalation. Many 
of his works were ranked with the antique. Connoisseurs, who piqued 
themselves on their skill in allihe refinements and mysteries of the art, pre- 
ferred his Perseus even to the Apollo Belvidere According to them the 
beauty of this ancient masterpiece had been equalled, while its faults had 
been skilfully avoided; and when, to the shame of the despoiler, the Apollo 
was carried away to Paris, they ventured to assert, that the loss was by no 
means irreparable. So little did the artist himself shun a comparison with 
the antique, that when occasion offered, he placed the noblest works of 
Greece beside his own, and seemed tochal!enge a comparison. When, for 
example, his Perseus was exhibited for public criticism, or rather for public 
admiration, a plaster cast of the Apollo was placed on a lower pedestal be- 
side it, and certainly to unpractised eyes played but an humble part, when 
compared with the marble statue of the Gorgon-slayer, aided by all the charms 
of exquisite finish as well as spotless material, and placed in the most fa 
vourable light. In like manner, the ‘ Hercules of Glycon in repose’ stood 
for many years next to Canova’s frantic Hercules, hurling Lyzus into the 
sea—in order, as it should seem, that he might place the merits of his furious 
rival in the most favourable light. Every impartial spectator must have felt 
the folly, to say the least, of courting such comparisons ; but in the first case 
it was especially unwise, as the artist’s misconception of the character of 
Perseus was thereby made the inore palpably evident. 

Nothing indeett but Canova’s rare happiness in having no enemy, could 
have saved him from the disagreeable consequences of challenging criticism 
-| in a manner so naively daring. The flattering verdict of the Roman critics 
was ainply confirmed in word and deed by the reigning pontifl. The Per- 
sens and the Boxers were purchased for the museum of the Vatican, into 
which no statues save antique had hitherio been permitied to enter. A pa- 
| pal decree of this time, which announces Canova’s appointment to the office 
of conservator of the arts and antiquities in the Roman statues, designates 
him as the rival of Phidias and Praxiteles!’ Such an apotheosis was never 
before granted to any modern artist, and not to imention the honour of a mar 
quisate, a distinctionto which many artists had been raised before him, Ca- 





{ 


can bestow. Nothing now seemed wanting but that posterity should ratify 

But whatisthe guarantee for sucha consummation? His 
merit, say his admiters, attested by the public voice, and sanctioned by a pa- 
But in the seventeenth century, Bernini himself was equally 
The self-same works, which pos- 
terity has pronounced the most extravagant aberrations of taste, kindled 


So small is the dependence to be placed on the judg- 


A frequent examination of Canova’s works, with a constant reference to 


to moderate and correct in the decisions of their predecessors. But before we 
enter on a critical examination of the works, we will briefly state the princi 


Among the arts whose aim is purely esthetic, sculpture has the narrowest 
3ut despite 
these apparent restrictions, she alone can embody the ideal of the beautiful in 


so completely accomplished its aim, or lett such perfect models for the guid 
In none is it more difficult for the moderns to 
The ideal 
of the human form has been carried to such perfection in the ancient statues 
of the gods and heroes of Greece, that modern art may seek in vain to reach 


, 


’ 
lofty has ceased for ever to exist, unless she should vainly soar into the am 


But though the highest summit has been gained, the 
sphere of this art is by no means wholly preoccupied. The power of being 


’ 


creations of ancient art, the source of its inspirations is still unexhausted. If 


} Viation troia it is an error of taste. 





ancients—if he does not aim at being new or original by striking into bye- 
paths at the expense of good taste, he must necessarily invent new characters, 


and through them enlarge the sphere of ideal art. But this can only be ac- 
complished by a strict adherence to the style of the aatique. 

In sculpture, as in every other art, there is but one pure and perfect style, 
even as there is but one sound and true standard of taste. The tormer is de- 
termined by the distinctive form or by the essential character of each species 
ot being as manifested in the peculiarities of its structure ; the latier is ground- 
ed on the natural constitution ofthe human mind. Both, therefore, from the 
objective and subjective necessities of the case, are essentially unchangeable 
in theirnaiure. Both assist and combine in the production ot the beautiful in 
art, both are made sensible to our minds by the harmonious activity into which 
they are thrown in its presence. 

Ifthe artist deviates trom the pure style, he of necessity deviates a!so from 
the path of good taste—lfor the former is in fact but a representation—a reflec- 
tion of the other. The great majotity of modern sculptors must plead guilty, 
more or less, to sucha deviation. Noone has tully satisficd the demands of 
a pure style. ‘The most eminent, who, inferior perhaps to none of the ancient 
sculptors in ability, have felt the power of being original strong within them 
—lmew not the laws to which even originality must bow, ere it can attain to 
true excellence. Instead of showing their originality merely inthe creation 
of new types of character, while in style they 1everently followed the antique, 
it was in this latter, precisely, that they sought to display their invention, and 
drew from their own personal capricve a manner peculiar to themselves, in 
which but too often every trace of good taste was all but utterly lost. 

Thus, too, in our own cay, sculpture, with her sister, painting, still wan- 
ders from one manner to another, without recognizing the Wue aim of art, so 
clearly revealed to us in the works of the ancients; while each not unirequent- 
ly mistakes her own distinctive characier. Sculpture seeks to paint in mar- 
ble—painting transfers the abstract ideal of ancient sculpture, cold and life- 
less, to the canvass. It would indeed be fortunate for art, itevery master who 
exhibits a new manner was also able to originate new forms, and thus enrich 
the art not merely with works of sculpture, but with new conceptions. But 
modern art commonly fails in characier as well as in style. Poor and un- 
meaning figures seek tuo often to conceal utier inanity beneath atlected grace, 
and the absence of mind under technical dexterity and charms thatare wholly 
material, or endeavours to supply their entire want cf uth in the expression 
of the passions, by the pretension of exaggerated forms and gesiures. 

We have said that the sculptor in using his undoubted privilege to be new 
and original, must yet adhere to the style of ancient art, and that every de- 
‘Lhis brings us to the definition of style. 

The style of a work of sculpture is the esthetic characier which belongs to 
it, inso iar as this depends upon the object; and this character is determined 
in every art by its peculiar ideal, and in each single representation by the re- 
lation wiich exists between the individual and the ideal, as grounded upon 
the nature of the object. We will endeavour to make this clearer. 

The species man has its definite forin, which, tor each of the Uwe sexes res- 
pectively, must and can be originally and essentially but ove, ‘There is, 
therefore, one ideal of the male and another of the female figure, which are 
the fundamental types for all the individuals of the species. ‘These distinet 
ideals are again united in the higher merely mental notion of man, abstracted 
from ail distinction of sex, but which can of course have no representative in 
Nature, 

Neither is the pure ideal form of either sex ever realized in actual nature. 
It is the indeterminate /y; e ot the innumerable creations of nature 
Which may float betore the mind of the artist, and which he may certainly re- 
alize in a tar higher degree than in any living original, but can as lit le pre- 
tend to embody in all its pei:tecton, as the mathematician can hope to produce 
the pure ideal of a triangle or other geometrical figure. In order to be present- 
ed to the senses it must assume a definite form, and therefore an individual 
character. So, woo, in nature, in every separate existence the specific form is 
manifested through the individual, consequently more cr less modified by it. 
In every separate being, therefore, there necessarily eyists a certain relation 
between the general groundwork of the specific form and the incividual modi- 
fication, which, as is evident fiom what we have alieady said, is merely the 
col'eetive sum of the accidental variations from the gexcral. Lis unis relation 
which determines the distinctive character of the individual as aesthetically 
represenied in art, in a precise ana suitable ideal. 

To avoid misapprehension we must further ot serve, that the idealized indi- 
vidual of art is distinguished from the actual individual of nature by its al- 
Ways representing a particular c/ess in the species ; it therefore stands one step 
higher than the later, which merely represents its own individual existence. 
Inasmuch as art can thus express the essential qualities of a particular class 
in one individual, it rises above the common level of nature, emits the faulty, 
accidental, and unmeaning, without sacrificing the characteristic. On the con- 
trary, freed from all thati- casual, it appears in the ideal individual sull more 
pure, perfect, and palpable. 

Every ideal of art is such a representation of a particular coneeption of the 
species ina corresponding form. When a natural object is merely repro- 
duced in all its existent reality, itis a likeness, a portrait, Which demands an 
appropriate treatment in order to be entitled to rank as a beautiful work of 
ait, 

Thus it is manifest that the style of sculpture rests upon an unchangeable 
foundation—namely, on that of the specific type ot the human form; while 
the precise character is determined in each case by the particular variation 
or, in other words, the individual element. 

The style of sculpture, therejore, in essentials (that is so far as it presents 
under a particular form the primary ideal, which, in its absolive purity, is al- 
ways vne and the same) is and must be single and uniform; but there are in- 
numerable variations of character with which the primary type may be in- 
vested, and by which this ove style may be modified to an almost unlimited 
extent. Onthis ground also rests the truth of the above assertion, that the ar- 
tist may be original in his characters, but in style must scrupulously adhere 
to the antique, in which the ideal of form is developed with the utmost purity 
and perfection The more perfectly he satisfies both these demands of his 
art, the more excellent will be his werk; and if it ever be p ssible for the 
moderns to equal the sculpture of antiquity, or to emulate the ancients suc- 
cessfully, it can only be in the way we have pointed out. 

Style embraces a'l the elements of representative art, but in sculpture ap- 
plies chiefly to the Form. The individual as well as the ideal character ot a 
figure, (and every woik must possess this two-fold character, which makes 
up the ideal of art,) can only be expressed by its forms and proportions, and 
both these depend in each particular case on the nature or essence ot the re- 
presented object. Hence, to measure the proportions of the antique, which 
vary in every statue, and hope by these means to penctrate into the mysteries 
of ancient art, is unprofitable labour, it it be not the constant aim of the artist 
to discover in the multifarious varieties before him, the fixed ideal proportions 
of the specific form, as modified in every instance by ils particular character, 

Ancient art, in its gradual progress, always directed towards the ideal, de- 
rived from nature herself the essential elements of form and proportion, as 
she exhibits them in man, in the various modifications of his physical struc- 
ture. These elements, reduced to a system of practical rules, formed a 
certain foundation, and were adhered to with scrupulous fidelity, which may 
be easily recognised in all the works of the period, however different in sub- 

ect: or, as we might rather say, the complete system of ancient art was dis- 
iinetly visible throughout its whole extent, and each single work is an appli- 
cation of its principles to a particular case. ‘The spirit and system of ancient 
art, therefure, can be learned only by the most comprehensive survey of all its 
remaining menuments: but urless the spirit of the whole be clearly seen and 
distinctly comprehended, single works are little more than beautiful hierogly- 
yhies torn from their proper connection, and unintelligible to unlearned eyes. 
And since the most comprehensive survey of the existing remains of antiquity 
must still be far from complete, the philosophy of art, grounded on the percep- 
tion of its aim, must supply by theory and inference what is wanting to ob- 
servation. The style of a work of sculpture also most especially applies to 
its expression, as manifested in the air, attitude, and action of the figure. So 
far as itis physiognomical, it is determined by the character uniformly diffus- 
ed over the whole form. In as tar as it is pathegnomical and mimetic, it is 
determined by the situation and that precise moment of the action of which it 
is designed to be the visible expression. In every work of sculpture, the ex- 
pression, like the form, should be at once both individual and ideal. But this 
ideal-individual expression, like the ideal-individual form, is entirely the 
work of the life-giving artist, which breathes like a creative spirit over the 
chaos of the rude material, separates the merely accidental from each difler- 
ent kind of expression, and represents only that which is essential, important, 
and characteristic. 1 

We must content ourselves here with having merely laid down the chiet 
conditions of style, and the reasons for which we maintain that the modern 
sculptor can never deviate from the style of ancient art without detriment to 
the aim he has in view. 

The individuality of antique sculpture, though drawn from nature herself, 
is never mere imitation of any actual existence, but a creation of the imagi- 
native power, for which her individual formssupply no more than the ground- 
work. This creative power is the very foundation of sculpture and of all 
genuine artistic genius; it is one of the rarest gifts of nature, without which 
no true originality, consequently no characteristic representation of an asthe- 
tic idea, is possible. Even amongst the Greeks it was a rare endowment. 
Among the multitude of their sculptors, it was given but to few to represent 
the idea of a divinity or hero in such fulness and perfection, that the ideal-in- 
dividual character was, as it were, entirely exhausted. When it was attain- 
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ed, it remained the permanent type for all representations of the same subject. 
| That the ideals of the ancients were not mere assemblages of the beautiful 
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paits of nature mechanically put together, but were organically created in the 
imagination of the artist, is proved by the pervading unity, the harmonious 
combination of all their parts into one living, meaning whole, and the expres- 
sion of a uniform character diffused over every part. z : 

it is worthy of especial remark, that the works of ancient sculpture invari- 
ably present a purely objective representation of the particular hero or divini- 
ty, without a single trace of any subjective admixture. If this be the pervadc- 
ing character of ancient art in general, it is most strikingly revealed to us in 
sculpture. Freed trom every bias peculiar to those who created them, the 
works of ancient Greece stand before us inall their marked diversity ot cha- 
racter—hence there breathes bat one spirit through all the noble relics of an- 
cient sculpture. ‘Thediversities which we perceive in them are but modifica- 
tions of the same style. In the different steps of its development we never 
detect the particular manner of this or that school, or this or the other artist. 
Perhaps such differences of manner might have been observable while it was 
still possible to survey the entire field of ancient art, and compare all tne 
works of the different schools and masters; but certainly they were so subor- 
dinated to style, that they were never allowed to prejudice the objective puri- 
ty and character of the statue. 


This wstheiic selfnegation may have been more easy to’ancient than it is | 


to modern artists, since in them a more definite national character, the greater 
harmony and unity of their perspective and intellectual nature, and a more 
confined circle of ideas, induced a greater uniformity in the range of their 
conceptions. [imbued with a true and correct feeling for nature, the efiors 
of ancient art, even from the earliest period, were directed towards its real 
aim, and under the sure guidance of a genial understanding, thorougily in- 
bued with a love of the true and the beautiful, reached a height of perfection, 
to which, with all our academies, metaphysical theories, and esthetics, it will 
never rise in our day again. It is a principle that has gained currency in 
mo tera times, that every artist leaves the impress of his character upon his 
works. The ancient artist was entirely | st sight of in his, In the present 
day it would not be difficult to collect the individual character of many of our 
artists trom their productions. Among the ancients we rarely find even a 
trace of theirs. ‘Chis is a speaking evidence of the severe and universal au- 
thority of the principles which guided them in practice, and of the judicious 
culture of their happy instinct for art. On the contrary, the obtrusive indi- 
viduality of modern works, which frequently injures their objective character 
by its uniformity and its mannetism, is a melancholy proot that modern art 
still suffers from the want of any fixed sysiem of rales; and modern artists 
trom the want of a well-grounded course 0! instruction in the fundamental 
principles of art. ‘There are but few exceptions to this general censure, and 
Raphael stands almost alone among the mo lerns, on the highest step uf ob- 
jectivity. But it may be asked, is then an artist to possess no distinctive cha- 
racter of hisown? By all means, he is; but let him carefally distinguish 
that objective power which is the source of all true originality, froin that sab- 
jective individuality which introduces a foreign element into any work of att. 
The tormer reveals itself in the power of forming new types of character, or 
placing those which previously existed in new situations. The latier can 
only display itself in manderism, which must never be confounded with origi- 
nality. Originality extends the domain of art, and enrichesit with new forms 
—muanner narrows it to an tadiridual, and thereiore imperfect mode of concep- 
tion. True originality is self-dependent—mannerisin is one-sided, and fire- 
quently a mere imitation of some peculiarity or another, ‘The artist’s taients 
may indeed be limited to some particular sphere of his art, but within this 
sphere his originality may uotold itself without hindrance. Genuine taleni 
for art is a rare gift of nature, but the rarest of the rare 1s the all-comprehen- 
sive spirit; and it his probably never been given to any single individual to 
compass with equal success the opposile poles of ari—the sublime and impas- 
sioned, as well as the lovely and attractive. Nature has herself prescribed 
bounds to the flight of genius, beyond which it vainly yearns to soar—but 
within the prescribed limit the inborn power should be judiciously developed 
to its fullest extent. Despite these necessary limits, which are based on the 
various modifications of the esthetic feeling, there still prevails in the most 
Opposite spheres of art, but one and the same style, just as all the modilica- 
tions of the wsthetic feeling converge to the feeling of the beautiful as their 
common centre. Inall, one ani the same ideal is the co nmon ground-work 
of the artistic ideal belonging to each several sphere which can difler, and to 
these the style itself mast be strictly adapted in each individual instance wi'h- 
out renouncing its ideal ground- work, which is essentially the same inthe Ju- 
piterand the Ganymede, in the Hercules and Apollo, in the Juno and the 
Venus. 

The true meaning of the assertion that there is but ene style, may at first 
sightappear to contradict another principle, namely, that each figure must 
have its own style. But both express the same meaning, only in different 
words. For style, we repeat, is the a sthetic character of a work of art, as in- 
herent in the object—it springs trom the relation between the specific form 
and the individual modification ot it. This relation must exist in all works 
of art, andso far the style is in all essentially the same. But in every artis- 
tic ideal this relation receives a different shape, and out of this ditierence 
arise multiplied varieties of character. ‘Thus far, every work of art has a 
style of its own, in accordance with the peculiarities of its character, but this 
style can only be a modification of that one style which is the vesthetic charac 
ter generally of all the manifestations of art. 

Since we here approach so closely to the ilea of the beautiful in art, we 
add a few words in passing, for the consideration of those who maintain that 
it consists entirely in the characteristic, and who cannot comprehend that 
truth and beanty, both in idea and reality, are totally distine:, although blend- 
ed so untimely in art as to make but one individual impression. 

In the artistic ideal, which always consists of two elements, the permanent 
type, and the individual variation from it, (by which it islimited to a p.ecise 
ideal,) the beautiful pertains to the former of these elements—the characteris- 
tic, on the contrary, arises out of the latter. As without an individual limi- 
tation of the ideal, no visible manifestation could be possible, so. too, no beau- 
ty could exist without truth; and tae individual character which limits the 
ideal, defines in each case the kind of beaaty most appropriate to it. But this 
by no means justifies us in assuming that trath and beauty are the same qual- 
ity. Beauty, therefore, belongs principally to the style, truth to the charac- 
ter. 

In the individual works of nature, beauty appears as an accidental quality, 
for in them the specific form is frequently overpowered by the accidental va- 
riations, so that it disappears as it were beneath them, or is obscured by their 
preponderance. Bat, for this very reason, they are only the more characteris- 
tic, nay, oftena pproach to the very verge of caricature, which deviates so 
widely trom the primary type of the species, as to disfigure it seriously. 

It is only in the ideal of the human form, which excludes all that is acci- 
dental, that beauty appears as a necessary element—inyolved as it is in the 
essence, it must be outwardly displayed in the specific form of man. Beauty 
is inherent also in every artistic ideal in which the specific form ennobdles, 
and prevails over the individual. An artistic ideal is therefore the more beau- 
tiful in proportion as the specific form is pure and conspicuous, and the small- 
er are the deviations from it; and on the contrary, the artistic ideal is the 
less beautiful, but more characteristic, in proportion as it circumscribes the 
specific form by strongly marked individuai modifications, and thus ap- 
proaches more nearly to the forms of actual nature. Beauty, therefore, so far 
from coinciding with the characteristic, although to our perception blended 
in one common feeling, differs from it in its essence, as in its source—as, t) 
use a trite comparison, yellow differs from blue, though in their combination, 
green, they appear as one colour. 

_It is evident from what has been said on the nature of sculpture, that how 
different soever the spirit of our time, the tone of our culture, our religious, 
our social condition, our habits, and the whole range of our conceptions, from 
those which prevailed formally—still the aim, consequently also the style of 
ancient and modern art, are essentially the same; to us, as to the ancients, it 
can be no other than the manifestation of beauty in the ideal, under certain 
conditions of character. If it cannot be shown that the specific form of hu- 
man nature is different in the modern, the ideal of form, and consequently the 
style of modern sculpture, must necessarily be the same as among the an- 
cients, Andif it be conceded that we moderns can practise sculpture at all, 
it can only be under the guidance of those principles (however different be 
our subjects)which carried the sculptors of antiquity to such perfection. In 
the invention ot new combinations, as has been already remarked, the modern 
artist has free scope for the greatest possible extension of the domain of his 
art; but in the style of representing them there is but one path, and this the 
ancients have pointed out to us; the artist of our day, as far as style is con- 
cerned, has therefore no choice but to follow faithtully the style of the antique. 

If we now proceed, on these principles to pronounce our judgment on the 
most celebrated modern sculptors and their works, we shall, perhaps, draw 
upon ourselves the charge ot undue severity. But when certain works have 
been ranked by the public with the highest of antiquity, we cannot see the in- 
justice of instituting a critical comparison, or of testing their value by the 
highest and only true standard of ait. If it should ultimately appear that 
modern sculpture has been overrated, it would only prove what every really 
impartial critic has already admitted, that hitherto no modern has rivalled, far 
less excelled, the sculptors of antiquity. Moreover, a strict examination, 
based on the true principles of art, is the only means of arriving at a precise 
and trustworthy opinion of the merits of a modern artist—though, at the same 
time, we must not lose sight of the various external circumstances, his period, 
his talent, and the other inevitable and controlling influences to which he is 
subjected. If modern artists, in the production of their wotks, have mistaken 
the principles of the ancients, or had the models of ancient sculpture less 
constantly before their eyes than they ought, still the critic must not be de- 
terred trom judging them by those models and principles, which, in his esti- 
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mation, are the only true and correct ones. Or else, it must be proved tha 
modern art has other principles to guide it, and is consequently to be mea- 
sured by another standard. 

Among ail the sculptors of modern times, none has possessed the gift of 
| Senuine originality, or the genius tor producing individual characters, in so 
| high a degree as Michael Angelo; or rather, indeed, he only has possessed it. 
| His works, stamped with a peculiar and strungly-marked character, are ideal 
| creations of the :magination, They are pregnant with all the energy and 
| greatness of his spirit. The works of ancient sculpture threw the first ray of 
| the ideal into his soul. But the originality of his forms, the wild gigantic 
| grandeur which distinguishes them, he could not have learned from any an 
| cient model; they are the offspring of his own creative-spirit, the impress of 
| his own individual soul. All the ideal forms in his sculpture, as well as if, 

his painting, are giants of a particular race, as different from the gods and 
| herves of the Greek world of art, as from our common human nature. Thn 
style of his works, like their character, is always grand, and always directed 
to the ideal; but his grandeur is never pure, rarely accompanied by beautye 
generally alloyed with the accidentals of common nature, often little mere 
| than common nature on an enlarged scale, as is seen in his Moses more es- 
pecially, and the allegorical figures on the monument of the Medici at Flo- 
| Fence. The grandeur and power of his works belong to the individualiiy 
| of the artist, but not always to the objects represented, intimately as they 
| May appear blended with their character; hence the uniformity of expres- 
| sion, however varied the subject. [very where the daring manner of the 
} artist obtrudes itself in his works, in the gigantic forms and proportions 
| Ol his figures, in their veacment action and strongly-contrasted attitudes, 
; in the dark and defying sternness of their gestures. The exaggeration of 
Michael Angelo’s manner is only endurabie in his works, because it is 
associated with true grandeur, with extraordinary feeling, and profound 
Knowledge, and so has been transferred as a constituent into the very 
cuaracter of his creations, ‘That it is manor, swictly speaking, is prove: 
by the uniformity of the impression produced by all his works; but 
through all this unilorinity bursts the light of an original mind, and the 
sublime genius. 

If moiern sculpture can in any case lay claim to a character of its own, 
it is assuredly in the words of M. Angelo; and if he had fulfilled the de- 
tands of art with regard to purity of style, and objectivity in manifestation, 





in at all the same degree as he satisfied those of characteristic individuality in 
his paintings and his sculpture, his works might have claimed the name of 
classical among the moverns : but by impurity ol style an1 mannerism of ex- 
pression, they have foricited this distinction. It might, perhaps, have been 
possible for the Greek school, with its fixed rules,and systematic treatment of 
ert, io have subjected this stubborn and gigantic spirit, to nave tempered his 
wild daring to a calin aad noble grandem, and raised his manner to a purer 
style. But in his age, when only a few fragments of ancient art had been 
rescued from the tomb of destruction, aud the moderns, with uncertain steps, 
still tottered in the leading-suings of imitation, his genius could only follow 
its own strong impulses. Grand and vehement, like the creative genius of 
an alischylus, a Dante, and a Shakspeare, be broke through the narrow 
limits of his art, and raised it, by his inighty arm, to the lofiy region of the 
iteal; but, like them, too, he was inzapable of moulding to that beautiful 
union of genius and taste which Puidias and Sophocles, and, among the mad- 
erus, Raphael was privieged to effect, and which elone can give birth to 
word's truly classical. Michael Angelo’s merits, like his faults, are thus ex- 
clusively his own; vat he has still a rigutful claim, founded both on his 
viginal end traly plastic genius, and his profound knowledge of the human 
turin, tu the first place aimong modern sculptors. | Anatomicai correctness of 
lormis, indeed, the mere means to an end, and, in wsthetic criticisin, is not 
taken into the account, as in each case technical correctness is always pre 

supposed ; but the artist is bound to give to it his earliest attention, as a first 
ald necessaty condition of beauty; and it is as essential to the artist to have 
this means completely at command, as it is to the poet to have a perfect 
mastery of the prosody and grammar of his language—both are the neces- 
sary conditions of every classical work, for correctness is always the real 
groundwork oi beauty, The study’of anatomy is of such vital importance to 
the artist, that even great talent has sometimes failed to attain the excellence 
otherwise withia its reach, because a well-grounded knowledge of the bod- 
ily structure waswanting, Wituout its aid the most fertile imagination can 
never embody its creations. 

The seulptor, especially, whose art is limitedto Form, must thoroughly 
understand the structure and mechanism of the human frame in all its 
wninutiw, and be completely master of all the leading outlines of its form. 
Then only his imagination can proceed, without obsiruction, in accor- 
dance with the demans ot art, to mould and embody itscreations. We should 
not have here touched upon this point, if we did not suspect that the want 
of precision, truth and firmness of outline, which is to be seen in most of 
Canoya’s works, was partly owing to the want of a well-grounded knowledge 
ofanatomy. It is true, that a preponderating inclination for the sott, tender. 
and melting, may seduce even a well-grounded artist into a want of decision : 
but a predilection of this kind is frequently itself in the way of any thorough 
course of study. Michacl Angelo’s anatomical knowledge was sv great, so 
extraordinary, that it may be doubted it any ancient master, if even the crea- 
tors of the Laocoon, the Borghese Gladiator, and the Wrestlers, possessed a 
deeper insight into the structure and mechanism of the human trame. But 
they made it subordinate to the real aim of art, the true and beautitul delinea- 
tion of the object. Michael Angelo, on the contrary, gloried in his learning, 
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and tvo often blended the means with the end. The greater number of his 
works seem to be designed purposely to display his amazing knowledge 
ofanatomy. It was, however, eminently useful in his paintings no less than 
in his sculpture, and renders them an inexhaustible school of design for all 
artists. No painter has more thoroughly understood the mechanism of the 
human frame, or given such relief to his figures on a flat surface, as Michael 
Angelo. 

About a century after him, Bernini gave quite a different form to sculpiure, 
He was the eriginator of a new manner, the founder of a numerous schoul 
whose sway extended over the whole of Europe, and continued down till the 
middle of the last century. The talents of this artist were great, vigorous, and 
prolific, but his taste was as remarkably extravagant. Destitute of the crea- 
tive power which reveals itself in the production on new combinations, his 
ill-regulated efforts after originatity were unhappily directed to the style of 
art, which, in the very midst of the master-works of antiquity the misappre- 
hended and debased in an inconceivable manner ; as though he would annihi- 
late all trath and beavty in art, and leave itentirely at the mercy of the most 
unbridled fancy. In truth, extravagance of taste could scarcely be carried fur- 
ther in sculpture than inthe works of Bernini and his school. Bones of exagge- 
rated size ; muscles swoin into mountains, in his men ; soft bloated flesh, vo- 
luptous forms, surpassing even Rubens, in his women; ill-formed scrotulous 
children ; draperies, to be compared only to the waves ofa stormy sea sud- 
denly turned into stone ; distorted features frantic faces, wildly dishevelled hair 
and beard ; attitudes in violent contrast, the gesture of insanity, impetuous 
movements, without aim or reason; anda treatment of the marble, giving it, 
by bigh polish, an almost gelatinous sofiness, are the chief beauties of that 
style, which, in its day, enchanted the amateur and connoisseur, and inun- 
dated France and Italy during a whole century with its deformities. But it 
was not sculpture alone that was thus misused, a similar corruption of taste 
prevailed like an epidemic in all the other departments of art. - Marino and 
his followers, in poetry—Lantranco and Pietro da Cortona, in painting— 

Jorromini, in architecture—were all guilty of like extravagance: but the 
enorimities of Bernini were the greatest—most repulsive. Strictly speaking 
this hateful manner had been*transferred to sculpture from painting, and Al. 
gardi had already laid the foundation of it ; but in his hands it was kept with- 
in bounds ; Bernini alone had the hardihood to introduce in sculpture the 
license which Lanfranco and Pietro da Cortona permitted themselves in their 
ceilings and cupolas. 

Canova is the third artist who has marked a new epoch in modern sculpture; 
and perhaps, as the founder of a new manner, he is also to be considered the 
head of a new school. Soon alter his appointment of inspector of the papal 
museums, he was invited to Paris by the then First Consul, to execute his like- 
ness, If his manner had once been introduced into France, he might, like 
Bernini, have ruled the taste of Europe, from Rome and Paris. But since 
this period several clever artists have appeared in Rome, and undertaken 
works of importance: the French academy has been also re-established, and its 
supils have strictly adhered to the manner of their own school, and by a 
fredithful emulation divided the interest of the public. The overweening 
predominance of one manner, which soon calls up a host of lifeless imitators, 
and might have drawn the attention of the young artist from the study of the 
antique, was thus at least retarded, as was certainly to be earnestly desired, for 
the interests of modern art. 





THE LATE KING OF SWEDEN. 
[FROM THE COURT AND CAMP OF BONAPARTE.] 

John Baptiste Julius Bernadotte, destined to be one of the greatest and by 
far the most fortunate of Napoleon’s lieutenants, was born at Pau, the capital 
of Bearne, January 26, 1764. His parents were humble, but not of the very 
humblest condition, as appears from the superior education they were enabled 
to give him. Some accounts say he wasdesigned for the bar; but, in his six- 
teenth year, he suddenly relinquished his studies, and enlisted as a private 
soldier into the Royal Marines. ) 

Notwithstanding his superior acquirements and his good conduet, the year 
1789 found Bernadotte only a sergeant; but, afier the revolutionary torrent 
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cleared the military stage for the exhibition and success of plebeian merif¥his- 
rise was most rapid. in 1792 he was colonel in the army of General € 
tines. The year iollowing he served under Kleber with so much ability and 
zeal that he was promote to the rank of general of brigade, and almost imme- 
diately atter to that of general of division. 

In the ensuing campaigns the new general served both on the Riine and in 
Italy, and on every occasion with distinguished reputation ; but he kept aloof 
from the Conqueror ot Italy—having even thus early taken up an ominous 
foreboding of his designs. 

The weakness of the existing Government, the talents, popularity, and char- 
acter of the hero, and, above all, the contempt which he exlibited for the or- 
ders of the Directory, when opposed to his own views, might well create dis- 
trust ina mind so sagacious as Bernadotte’s. He was so little disposed to 
become the instrument ot Bonaparte’s ambition, that after the peace of Cam- 
po-Formio he flatly refused to serve in the army of England. With some 
difliculty he was persuaded to accept an embassy to Vienna, the chief object 
of which, he was informed, was to satisty the Courtol Austria that, in march- 
ing on Rome, the French army had no intention of incerlering with the Papal 
Government, but merely to ubtain reparation for th» murder of the Republican 
Ambassador. But, about a week atier his arrival, he receiged intelligence 
that Switzerland was invaded, and Rome declared a Republic by Berthier,and 
feeling humbled and _ insulted, he fo:bore to reappear at a court which must 
necessarily regard him with suspicion, ; 

Nor was the issue of the einbassy itself calculated to put him in guod hu- 
mour. A mob assembled io pull down the republican ensign he had hoisted at 
his official residence, and proceeded even to break open his doors, He was 
compelled to fire ia his own defence, and more than once his lite was in dan- 
ger. This incident occasioned his immediate departure irom the Austrian 
capital, and, angry with the Directory for Not insisting on satisfaction tor so 
gross an insult, he for some time reiused to serve them ia any capacity. 

1799. ‘The tollowing vear, war with Austria having been declared, Berna- 
dotte, now tired of inactivity, accepted the command ot the Army of Observa- 
tion onthe Rhine. In this capacity, as ltaly wasthe great theatre of blood- 
shed, his services were of a civil rather than of a military nature. He was 
recalled to assume the duties of Minister at War. The Direciors hoped to 
find in him a colleague too exclusively military in his habits ever to become 
a leadingstatesman; but ihey soon found that, whatever might be his military 
talents, his political capacity was yet superior. Scarcely did he occupy his 
post before he convinced the Directorsthat he might become their master, nev- 
er their tool. He wrote tu the generals to excile their patriotism, and that of 
their soldiers. To both he recommended discipline and harmony. He made 
several changes in the more important military charges ; urged Moreau to in- 
stitute am inquiry into the conduct of the governors who had surrendered the 
Italian fortresses to the enemy. He augmented or remodelled several divi- 
sions of the army, and intused into the whole army, a spirit which had ceased 
to animate it from the time ot Lonaparte’s departure for Egypt. His deserv- 
ed popularity, and the inilnence of the party which supported him inthe 
Council of I’ive Hundred, disquieted the Directors; and their uneasiness rose 
to alarm on learning that he had actually been solicited by numbers to cis- 
miss them, and to reconstruct the Government. Being removed from the 
Ministry, on the plea that he was required to resume the active duties of his 
profession—which his disgust with the Government would not permit him to 
do—Bernadotte retired to the country untilthe return of Napoleon. 

There is no doubt that Bernadotte wished Bonaparte to be arrested for 
abandoning the army in Egypt; and it is equally plain that he would have 
protected the Directorial Government, had he been placed atthe headof a 
sutlicient body of troops; for he was notso much displeased with the form otf 
the Government as the individuals who composed it. Bonaparie, with some 
difficulty, obtained from him a promise of neutrality; which he never would 
have given had he penetrated the real designs of the conspiratorso: Brumaire. 
He had, therefore, no share in the revolution which established the consular 
authority. He did not, however, refuse the advantages which it offered him. 
He was made Councillor of State, and General-in-Chiet of the Army of the 
West. In the latter capacity his conduct was wise and firm; he quelled some 
dangerous insurrections, prevented the disembarkation of an English arma- 
nent at Quiberon; and acquired a reputation for ability and humanity supe- 
rior to thatof any other lieutenant of Napoleon. This roused jealousy; and, 
knowing the First Consul’s ill wil] towards him, persons were not wanting to 
increase it. It was insinuated that he connived at a conspiracy, the object of 
which was no less than to subvert the Government. Napoleon affected to 
believe the report, dissolved Bernadotte’s staff, which was implicated, arrested 
several of its members, and displaced the General himself. ‘ Bernadotte is 
in disgrace,’ cried some. ‘He is sick: he has been poisoned like Hoche!’ 
cried others. A) knew that he had never been the friend, the tool, or the flat- 
terer of Bonaparte ; and little would have been their surprise had he shared the 
fate of Pichegru or of Moreau. But he was not to be treated so lightly by 
the First Consul, who knew well the strength of his character and the extent 
of his abilities, and who was more than once heard to exclaim concerning 
him, ‘He has a Roman heart and a French head’ Something like a reeon- 





ciliation between them was at length effected by Joseph Bonaparte, whose 
wite and Madamé Bermeadotte were sisters, 

The assumption of the imperial dignity by Napoleon was no less favoura- 
ble to Bernadote than to other distinguished chief’. He received a Mar- 
shal’s truncheon, with the command of the Army at Hanover, and of the 
eighth cohort of the Legion of Honour. 

1800. Whatever may have been the dislike entertained towards him by the 
Emperor before the commencement of this year’s campaign, he was investe 
with the principality of Ponte-Corvo, Atthe head of the First Corps he hast- 
ened to signalise his gratitude and zeal; and in almost all this fiercely-con- 
tested war he had an ample share; though from the lingering influence of the 
old jealousy, he was rarely noiiced in the bulletins. i 

The renewal of the war with Austria (1809) summoned the Prince to the 
field, but in the career of his success he was arrested by a singular circum- 
stance. Atthe baitle of Wagram he commanded a considerable body of 
Saxons anda few French, who occupied the left wing of the grand army.— 
The Saxons fought with great bravery, but were unable to resist the attack of 
the Austrians. They were giving way, when he ordered one of the generals 
under him, Dupas, who headed a French division, to support them. The 
general replied that he had strict orders not to leave his position. The mar- 
shal, surprised, as he might well be, at so gross a breach of military regula- 
tions, hastily secured the safety of the Saxons, flew to head-quarters, and urg- 
ed his complaint in undisguised terms. He said that, it Dupas had acted on 
higher orders, with the purpose of destroying him, there were other means of 
accomplishing that, without involving so many brave men in his fate. ‘The 
observation might be petulant, but it throws inuch light on the footing on 
which the master and the servant had long been, and of the sort of opinion 
which the latter entertained of the former. Napoleon endeavoured to pa- 
cify him, by saying that that which occasioned his just surprise was merely 
one of the oversights inevitable in such compjicated movements. ‘This 
did not satisfy him ; his freedom—which, if his suspicions were unfound- 
ed, was wholly inexcusable—displeased the Emperor; a dispute arose , he de- 
manded and obtained his dismissal, and returned to Paris in complete disgrace, 

Just as the Prince reached the French capital, news arrived of the disem- 
barkation of the English at Walcheren. Napoleon’s ministers promply put 
in motion a torce to detend Antwerp, andthe command was ofiered to Berna- 
dotte. At first he refused it; he was too deeply wounded to afiect much zeal 
for the service of his arbitrary master, but the judicious advice of Fouche, 
who urged him not to afford the Emperor an opportunity of stigmatising him 
as one that had neclected to serve his country on an occasion so momentous, 
decided him to undertake the command. He forced the invaders to evacu- 
ate, first the island of South Beveland, then that of Walcheren; but no sooner 
did Napoleon hear of his nomination by tue ministry than he sent two or three 
secret agents to watch the motions of his marshal; and the conduct of these 
fellows was so galling, that he was not, perhaps, displeased at being ordered 
back to Paris immediately on the conclusion of peace with Austria. 

From this time the Prince, unwilling to appear at court, led a retired life, 
until circumstances too extraordinary to have been anticipated, too favourable 
to have entered into his most sanguine dreams of ambition, called him to ano- 
ther and a higher sphere, 

In March, 1809, Gustavus IV. of Sweden was deposed and banished with 
the universal consentof nobles and people. His uncle, the Duke of Suderma- 
nia, was raised to the throne ; and, as the latter had po children, the succes- 
sion vested in Christian Prince of Sleswic Augustenberg. This extraordi- 
nary revolution arrested the destruction of Sweden as an independent nation. 
She had already Jost Pomerania and Finland. France had seized on the one: 
Russia, more iniquitously, because wholly unprovoked, on the other. By the 
peace into which the new King had entered with Napoleon, she recovered Po- 
merania and the Isle ot Rugen; but Finland was fast in the tangs of Russia 
and could not be extricated. The death of the Crown Prince in May, 1810. 
and the increased infirmities of the aged King plunged the nation into its for- 
mer alarm. The throne was again without a successor, It was resolved to 
elect one, and a Diet was convoked for the purpose. Several candidates— 
among others, the King of Denmark—were proposed and rejected ; and, atter 
a deliberation of two months, the choice of the Diet fell on the Prince of Pon- 
te-Corvo. 

The elevation of Bernadotte was anything but agreeable to Napoleon 
When some deputies from the Diet at Orebro waited on the former to learn 
whether, in the event of his election, he would accept the offered dignity, he 
replied, that, as far as regarded himself, he had no objection; but that, being 
a subject and servant of the Emperor, he could do nothing without his per- 
mission. The latter consented that he should become a candidate, yet at the 





same time secretly instructed his ambassador to support the interests of th 
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Danish King. He sometimes endeavoured in an indirect manuer to dissuade 
the Prince trom going. ‘ You will probably be called to Sweden,’ said he, 
one day ; ‘1 had formed the design of giving you Arragon and Catalonia, for 
Spain is too great a country for my brother’s capacity.’ But Bernadotte was 
not to be duped; he well knew that Spain was not Napoleon’s to give, and 
that, if it were, he should be at best the lieutenant of Napoleon. Again, when 
he applied for letters patent to emancipate him trom his allegiance io France, 
he met with a new obstacle. The Emperor asked him to engage never to bear 
arms agains: France! Bernadotte exclaimed with indignant surprise against 
a proposition which would have made the Sovereign of Sweden a vassal of 
Napoleon. ‘The other was ashamed to insist,and bade him adieu, with these 
memorable words: ‘Go! our destinies are about to be accomplished !’ 

The reception of the Crown Prince in Sweden was as gratitying to him- 
self as it was mortifying to Napoleon, it was on the Ist day of November 
ce) that be made his public entry into Siockholm. By the aged Charlies 

Ill. he was immediately adopted as a son, on which occasion he assumed 
the name of Carl John, or Charles John, is adopted father was now too vid 
to discharge the duties of Royalty, so that the burihen of administration was 
at once thrown on his shoulders, as it had been thrown on those ot Prince 
Christian, 

For some time the Emperor and the Crown Prince concealed their mutual 
dislike under the veil of courtesy ; but the former never ceased to enforce on 
the Swedish ruler his f- vourite continental system ; and afier some ineffect- 
ual struggles to evade it, Charles John found himselt bound tojhave war either 
with France or with Englane. Prudence taught him to prefer as an adversary 
the power from which he had the least to apprehend ; but his hostility to Eng- 
land, nominal as it was, he looked on as a very temporary measure, which he 
should seize the very fist favourable opportunity of rescinding. He, in a 
word, connived at the intercourse of his people with the English. ‘This could 
not be concealed from the ever-active vigilance of the Emperor, who began 
to treat the Crown Prince with as littie ceremony as he had been used to be- 
stow on such kings as Murat and Jerome. He was rash enough to exclaim, 
that he had * a good mind to make the Crown Prince finish his course of the 
Swedish language at Vincennes.’ It is even said that he employed some se- 
cret agents to seize the Prince, asthe Duke of Enghien had been dealt with, 
and briug him by sea to France, and that the enterprise was abandoned through 
amere accident. The finishing hand was pui to Bernadoue’s indignation by 
the unprovoked seizure of Pomerania, which, to render it the more insulting, 
Napoleon had fixed for the Prince’s birthday (Jan. 26, 1812), but which could 
not be carried into effect before the morning of the succeeding day. The spi- 
rit of the Goths was not extinct among their descendants ; they breathed ven- 
geance, smothered indeed, but deep, and Charles John listened to the voice. 

n March he had an interview with the Emperor Alexander, at Abo, and trom 
that moment he was ranged on the side of Russia and England, though he 
took no active part in the war before the retreat of the French from Moscow. 

On the 18th of May, 1813, the Crown Prince disembarked at Stralsund, 
with 30,000 Swedes. Besides these he had soon piaced under his orders seve- 
ral corps of Russian and Prussian troops—in all near 100,000 men; forming 
the right wing of the grand allied Army. With this imposing force he com- 
menced hostile operations. The first advantage which he gained was at 
Gros Beeren; bui this was eclipsed by the victory of Dennewitz over the 
united forces of Oudinotand Ney. This success saved Berlin, the inhabit- 
ants of which senia deputation to express their gratitude to him. It did 
more—it decided in a great measure the tate of the campaign, by preventing 
Napoleon from profiting by the advantages he had previously gained. espe- 
cially at Dresden. Butin the midst of success he thought of France; he 
wroie to his friend Ney, urgirg that great soldier to prevail on the Emperor 
to accept the honourable conditions proposed by the allies—but in vain. He 
then advanced by forced marches to Leipsic, with the intention of cutting off 
Napoleon’s retreat, and arrived in time to share in the three terrific struggles 
of October 16,17, and 18. On the 7:h of December he wrote trom Lubeck a 
letter to his son Oscar, which does hii more honour than the most glorious 
of his military deeds, 


* My dear Oscar—Formerly the inhabitants of Lubeck assisted Gustavus 
I. to restore liberty to his country. I have just discharged the debt of the 
Swedes—Lubeck is again free. I have had the good fortune to obtain pos- 
session of the city without loss of blood. This is more gratifying to my 
feelings than the gain of a battle would have been, however few the number 
of victims. How fortunate we should esteem ourselves, my son, when we 
can prevent tears! Our sleep is then truly serene. Would that all men 
were penetrated with this truth! Then conquerors would no longer be heard 
of, and the world be governed by just kings. To-morrow I set out for 
Oldeslohe; afterwards whithersoever events may lead me. I shall do what 
I can to make them turn to the advantage of the goad cause, and the welfare 
of my country; and all the reward I ask is, that this may second you, my 
son, in the efforts you will one day make for its prosperity and happiness.’ 


From Lubeck he directed his course towards the Rhine, but for some 
time hesitated to pass that river, from motives which will be readily conceiv- 
ed and appreciated. At length he crossed over to Cologne, whence he ad- 
dressed a proclamation to the French people, the conclusion of which proved 
that in discharging his duty to Sweden he had not forgotten his native coun- 
try. He was nottfriendly tothe invasion of France. He endeavoured, it is 
said, to dissuade the Russian Emperor from such a measure. Through the 
same delicacy, and not from any disagreement with his allies, he forbore to 
take any active part in the compaign of 1814. Perhaps he wished only to 
humble, not to dethrone, his former master. He remained at Cologne and 
Liege until the abdication of Fontainebleau, and then entered Paris, where 
his reception was not,as we might naturally suppose, very enthusiastic. 

Soon after his return to the North, Charles idan went to take possession of 
Norway, which had been ceded to him by the allied powers, partly as a com- 
pensation for the loss of Finland, partly as a reward for his adhesion to the 
common cause. To reconcile the inhabitants to the change, he permitted 
thein to frame their own constitution, and granted them many privileges 
which they had never enjoyed under the Danish kings. In this, however, as 
in many other instances, proximity of situation appears to have produced 
anything but good will. The Norwegians have never loved the Swedes, and 
they regret to this hour iheir forcible separation from their ancient protectors, 
the Danish kings, whose truly paternal sway had ever been gratefully ac- 
knowledged by them. To dissever a connection which had subsisted for so 
many ages, and been consecrated by the dearest recollections of history, was 
equally arbitrary and cruel; time will prove whether it was less impolitic. 

The old King died February 5, 1818; and the Crown Prince succeeded by 
the title of Charles XIV. His coronation as King of Sweden took place in 
the capital, May 11; as King of Norway at Drontheim, September 7. 





DEATH OF LORD ABINGER. 


It is with deep regret we announce the melancholy intelligence that the no- 
ble and learned lord who for the last ten years has filled the office of Chief 
Baron has breathed his last at Bury, early on Sunday morning, Lady Abin- 
ger and several members of his lordship’s family were present when he ex- 

ired. He never appeared to regain consciousness from the first moment that 
bis fatal illness supervened. As soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made the remains of the noble and learned lord will be removed to their final 
resting-place. 

Not only amongst the members of the legal profession, but throughout the 
community at large, the death of a chief jucge, belonging to any of the supe- 
rior courts, is regarded as an event never unimportant, and sometimes to be 


deeply deplored. During the long period of halfa century Lord Abinger had | confounded, as to its nature and quality, with that of an ordinary client, and 
practised or administered the law. His active and distinguished life was | the principles of legislation forgotten amidst the heats and struggles of forensic 
passed during the reigns of four Sovereigns. Wheu he entered upon the exer-| polemics. It can, therefore, occasion no surprise that the great luminary of 
cise of his profession Lord Kenyon presided in the Court of King’s Bench, | Westminster-hall should, in St. Stephen’s Chapel, appear as a star of second 
Sir James Eyre was Chiet Baron, the first Earl of Rosslyn at the head of the | or third rate magnitude. 

Common Pleas, and the first Earl of Eldon Attorney-General. ‘To climb the nate ‘ 
heights which these great men had already attained formed the object of his} became a candidate, but Mr. Bankes was returned by a majority cf 138; and 
youthful ambition. To contend with the formidable rivalry of their imitators | Mr. Scarlett continued to sit for Peterborough, still a supporter of the Whig 
and successors became the business of his life; and no reader now requires | interest, though so quiet, unobtrusive, and discreet, that he could scarcely be 
to be informed that he prosecuted this great design with an amount of profes- | called a partisan. On the breaking up of the Liverpool Administration, in 
sionai learning, moral energy, and intellectual power, such as have been rare- | 1827, Mr. Canning invoked the assistance of the Whigs, and Mr. Scarlett be- 


ly equalled and never surpassed. 


He was the descendant of a family which settled in Jamaica as long ago as | vative principles by the consistent maintenance of which he has been dis- 
the first establishment of the colony. Inthat island they lived long enough | tinguished for nearly twenty years; and from the general tenour of his life 
to acquire considerable wealth and distinction, and there Lord Abinger was | it may %e inferred that they were at all times more in consonance with the 
born, the second and last surviving son of Robert Scarlett by his marriage | moral and intellectual constitution of his nature than that liberality which en- 


with Miss Elizabeth Anglin. His youngest brother, Sir William Angli 
Scarlett, was also a member o 


rope, in order to secure the benefit of such a 
seemed entitled to receive, and for this purpose he w 
of a friend in the north of England at as early an 
travel alone. He was placed for a short time a 
soon removed to Cambridge, where he entered as a fellow-commoner of Tri 
nity Coliege. In four years he took the degree of B 
wards quitted the university. Within one year aiter | 


age as he could venture tc 


iis call to the bar, viz. 


on the 22d of August, 1792, he married the third daughter of Mr. Campbell, of | naturally extended itself to their organs amongst the daily and weekly press. 


Kilmorev, in Argyleshire, by whom he had three sons and tw Oo 
the latter the eldest is the iadv of Lord Campbell, nd two daugnters; © 
her own right as Baroness Stratheden. 


On quitting the university he came to London, and devoted himself to his | observed that ‘The man who undertakes the advocacy of his own cause has 


ar le vas a *r of the legal profession, and eventually became | associates. 
Chief Justice in the island with which he and his relatives had been for so long 
a period connected. As a natural result of the locality in which he had been | ceeded by that able and very learned, but somewhat eccentric person, Sir 
born, it was necessary for Lord Abinger to leave his home and travel to Eu-| Charles Wetherell. Then came the Wellirgton Ministry, and with their ac- 
n education as his early powers | cession to office came many changes, amongst which was the measure of Ro- 
as consigned to the care | man Catholic relief. 'To this Sir Charles Wetherell opposed himself with ex- 


ta public school, but was | usual way, intimated that the resignation of the worthy and leamed knight 


.A., and shortly after- | came once more his Majesty’s Attorney-General. This was the period of the 


who enjoyes a peerage in| funct, called the Morning Journal, against the Atlas, and other papers, for li- 














professsion with great ardour, selecting as the chief object of his laborious 
studies the perusal of modern reports, which he esteemed the speediest road 
to success as an advocate. By the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple he was 
callea to the bar in the year 1791. It has frequently been observed that the 
possession of any considerable patrimony proves an impediment to success 
in the arduous and often discouraging pursuit of legal eminence. To this ge- 
neral rule the subject of the present inemoir formed a remarkable exception. 
Although he inherited more than a competent independence, te devoted him- 
self to the most earnest perseverance of waich there are few examples, and 
with an industry rarely called isto existence by any stimulus less than the pres- 
sure of actual necessity, it would seem as if in his case the gifts of nature 
had been so improved by the accidents of education, as that no bounty of for- 
tune could abate his assiduity, nor any allurements of pleasure corrupt the 
dignified ambition which aimed at judicial rank, and was eventually gratified 
by ample income and hereditary dignity. 

Mr. Scarlett began his professional career in the usual way. Previous to 
his call to the bar he shut himself up in that monastic seclusion to which 
those who read the laws of England mustsuomit tor years, without mitigation 
to their toil, and very often without rewaid tor their self-denial; he was 
not, however, destined to be the victim of unremunerated labour, for, though 
he sowed in toilsome solitude he reaped an early and a golden harvest. 

The features which mark the lite of a young barrister are full of sameness 
and often of dull monotony. He goes to Westuninster or to Guildhall in the 
morning and returns to his murky chambers to spend his afternoon anc even- 
ing in unbroken application to cases, statutes, pleas, demurrers, or decisions ; 
and so the routine proceeds till the circuit varies the scene, and somewhat 
changes the character of his course of life. Still the difference is immaterial, 
and detracts little from the noble perseverance of men who, like Mr. Scarlett, 
have the furtitude to ‘ bide their time.’ 

The practice of the Common law was that to which he gavea preference, 
and the Northern was the circuit to which he attached himself. Years rolled 
by; and, like others, he was compelled to go through the usual probvation.— 
Men immeasurably his inferiors in ‘learnimg, talents, toil, and sense,’ occu- 
pied the position of his leaders; while he discharged the necessary, bui subor- 
dinate functions of a junior counsel. No exiraordinary rapidity of advance- 
ment characterized his lite at the bar; thirty briefs did not pour in upon him 
within the compass o7 a single day, as happened to Mr. Erskine in the early 
poruon ot his career; on the contrary, Mr. Scarlett proceeded with a secure 
and steady success, which was sure to wear well, having been dearly and 
honestly purchased. In due course the leader of his circuit presented him 
with a bag, but not until he had business enough to render that species of ac- 
commodation quite needful. Not many years elapsed before that bag labour- 
ed under a plethora. ‘he opinion entertained by attorneys, clients, and jurors, 
at first favourable, gradually grew into admiration, and at length ripened into 
unbounded confidence ; until, in the end, men began to think that it would be 
almost ‘a tempting of Proviaence,’ for any one engaged in litigation to omit 
retaining Mr. Scarlett. Atthe time to which we refer his personal appear- 
ance was, ina remarkable degree, calentatec to win the favour of every be- 
holder. Though bora in a tropical climate, his physical strength and animal 
spirits were indomitable, while his command of temper also presented an ex- 
ception to the ordinary rules which apply to West Indians. He was as calm 
as any Englishman, and as discreet as ‘il bred at Glasgow or at Aberdeen.’ 
While he toiled through the duties of a junior counsel, his leader—no matter 
who that fortunate person might be—always appeared to place full reliance 
upon his legal information, and even upon the prudential suggestions res- 
pecting the conduct of the case which, from time to time, he would cautiously 
pour into the ear of his learned but less able senior. These things are never 
lost upon that branch of the legal profession which dispenses patronage to the 
bar; and business in termtime, business at nisi privs, business ou circuit, 
came in ‘thick and three told,’ until the perquisites of his clerk amounted to 
an income on which even a gentleman might manage to live. But his posi- 
tion wasstillthat of a junior counsel; the favour ot the Crown had noi yet 
conferred on him the honour and emolument of being called within the bar; 
nevertheless, the high estimation in which his powers as an advocate were held 
induced many an attorney to dispense with the assistance of a King’s coun- 
sel, entrusting the character and fortune of those who employed him to the 
dexterity and discretion of one who never disappointed any rational expecta- 
tion which a client could form, and very often exceeded his fondest hopes.— 
Notwithstanding this signal success, twenty-three years elapsed between Mr. 
Scarlett’s callto the bar and his acquisition of a silk gown. In those days 
that species of patronage was in the gift of Jolin, Lord Eldon; and though 
prompt enough to bestow it on any Tory who possessed a jair claim, those 
who made no public or decided display of Loryism found their advancement 
in the profession of the law postponed to the latest moment that was atall con- 
sistent with fair play,or even witha plausible semblance of justice. At 
length, in the year 1816, Mr. Scarlett was called within the bar, invested with 
a silk gown, and became, therefore, one of thateminent body known as ‘ His 
Majesty's counsel, learned in the law.’ 

From this time forward a large proportion of the leading business of the 
Court of King’s Bench fell into his hands; and, as there came at the same 
time a considerable increase of fees, without any great augmentation of la- 
bour, he naturally bethought himself that the time had arrived when, like 
other great members of the profession, he could advantageously unite the 
exalted function of enacting laws with the more lucrative, but less conspicuous 
occupation of expounding them. To enter the House of Commons, theretore, 
became the next object of his ambition, and he forthwith offered himseit as a 
candidate for the borough of Lewes; bnt his opponent, John Shelley, was elect- 
ed, by a majority of 19. Ona subsequent occasion he ofiered himself tor the 
same place, but with no better success; and, in consequence of this disappoint- 
ment, he was obliged for a few years longer to confine his powers to the ex- 

clusive exercise of a profession in which he was acquiring great wealth, per- 

manent reputation. and present celebrity. The demise of George IIL., howev- 

er, necessarily led to a general election, and he accepted the offer of the late 
Earl Fitzwilliam to come in for Peterborough. 

Although his professional fame had not even then attained its highest point 
of eminence, he entered Parliament with the character of being one of the 
ablest counsel at nisi privs that had ever adorned the English bar. Yet there 
were many amongst his rivals and contemporaries who excelled him in the 

attributes of an orator. He was no sentence-maker ; bis style was so unadorn- 
ed and unpretending that his audience never suspected themselves to be in the 
presence ofa great man; he never abashed a jury or benumbed their faculties 
by any display of intellectual superiority ; but rather sought to comfort them 
‘and mould them to his purpose by inducing them to conceive a very high 
opinion oftheir own wisdom and intelligence; he never made the least at- 
tempt to exercise imagination, and always gave practical proof that he had no 
wish to excite the passions of a tribunal by anything approaching to cGec.ama- 
tory appeals. ‘The addresses which he delivered to a Jury formed a series of 
closely connected, well-digested statements and acute remarks, which appear- 
ed to be constructed not so much with reference to the general or abstract 
merits of the case, as to the peculiar mind and temper of those by whom that ) 
case was to be adjudicated. It never seemed to be his object to produce a bril- | 
liant effect as regarded the auditory assembled in a court, or to win applause 
trom the more enlarged judgment ol the public; but simply to get a verdict by 
such means as to him appeared the surest and the speediest ; his mo le of prac- 
tice at the bar, therefore, distinguished him in the senate. Doubtless his under. 
standing was superlatively sound and vigorous, but its whole force had for 
many years been concentrated upon the subtleties of his profession. ‘The states- 
man is accustomed to view mankind in masses—in mighty aggregations; but 
the nisi prius advocate deals with no greater body of his fellow-men than is 
barely sufficient to filla jury-box. In Ais mind the interest ofa nation may be 





In the year 1822, a vacancy occurring for the University of Cambridge, he 


came Attorney-General. This was his first approach towards those Conser- 


1] ters so largely into the speeches, and so little into the practice, of his quondam 


In the office of Attorney-General Mr. (now Sir James) Scarlett* was suc- 


»| traordinary effect and characteristic vehemence. Whereupon theduke, in his 
-| would be very acceptable; and_ without loss of time Sir James Scarlett be- 
,| Branswick Clubs; and the enthusiasm which characterized those associations 


t | Several criminal informations were filed against a publication, long since de- 


bels on the Duke of Wellington and the Lord Chancellor. _ It has often been 





a fool for his client.” Some of those who were the objects of prosecution at 
that time did defend themselves in person; and, looking at the circumstances 
in which they were placed, it may possibly be thought that their case tormed 
an exception to the general rule; for, as they could not indulge much hope of 
acquittal, they had nothing tv lose, while they had everything to expect, from 
the sympathy of their patrons, and from the sources of advantage which no- 
toriety is frequently suppesed to open. These prosecutions, in which Sir 
James gained verdicts, formed the leading features of his oilicial life. He 
still continued to owe his seat in Parliament to Lord Fitzwilliam, whether sit- 
ting for Malton or Peterborough, and yet he gave his unqualified support to 
those principles which, about that time, ceased to be designated by the term 
‘Tory,’ and assumed the denomination of ‘ Conservative.’ 

As might be expected, he resigned the office of Atworney-general when Lord 
Grey became the head of the Government, and zealously co-operated with 
Sir Robert Peel and his supporters in their opposition to the several Reform 
Bills which during the years 1830 and 1831, were subiniited to the consider- 
ation of Parliament. He had, however, for some time ceased to. be the romi- 
nee of Lord Fitzwilliam, having been returned for Cockermouth in 1831, and 
for Norwich in 1832. 

Lord Lyndhurst filled the office of Chief Baron in 1834. ‘Towards the lat- 
ter end of that year Sir Robert Peel was unexpectedly culled upon to form a 
Conservative Minisiry. Lord Lyndhurst was, therefore, required to withdraw 
from the Exchequer, in order that he should preside in Uhancery ; and the 
otlice of Chief tiaron was conferred on Sir James Scarlett, who, at the same 
time, was cailed to the House of Peers by the title of Baron Abinger. 

It has long been proverbial in Westmivster-hail that a distinguished adyo- 
cate, when raised to the bench, does not always become an eminent judge ; 
on the contrary, it has happened in more instances than one that men, who 
never had enjoyed much fame at the bar, have, when placed on the judgment- 
seat, acquired, amongst the sages of the law, the highest and most enduring 
reputstions. To this rule Lord Abinger formed no exception, for his fame as 
an advocate has not been equalled by his character as a judge. ‘The same re- 
sult having often happened in similar cases did pot prevent considerable sur- 
prise in some minds that a man who for wearly forty years had been accustom. 
ed to influence juries with almost undisputed sway siiould suddenly lose some 
portion of his ascendancy over their minds when he attained to a more elevat- 
ed position and a weightier responsibility. A full investigation of the causes 
to which this effect might be attributed would require little less than a disser. 
tation upon the character and composition of juries, upou the difference which 
subsists-between the qualifications of an advocate and those of a jucge, as well! 
as upon those peculiarities of individual character that impart a !avourable 
development to faculties in one position, end which in another cause taem to 
become unmanageable or ineffec'ive. A brief memoir of this description 
must present rather a summary of facts than a series of me'aphysical discus- 
sions; it may shortly be stated, that, for some time alter his elevation to the 
bench, Lord Avinger did not get his verdicts out of the jury-box with all the 
facility that long habit at the bar probably led himtoexpect. As an advocate 
he had been the wonder of the age in which he lived. No one who ever fre- 
quented the courts in which he practised could doubt that he, with much great- 
er rapidity and effect than any other person present, acquired a knowledge of 
the facts of the case, the feelings and opinens ef the judge, the degree of in- 
teliigence and prejudice existing in the jury-box, the characters of the parties 
to the cause, the documentary evidence, the pleadings, the witnesses, and 
even the solicitors on either side. Under every variety of cireumstances he 
exerted himself body and sou! to present the facts of his client’s case clearly 
and consistently and indisputably before a jury. Few men ever excelled himin 
the art of cross-examinatlon; and he ou'stripped all competion whenever he 
found it necessary to restore, to comfort, and tu set. up cue of his own witnoss- 
es, whore testimony might have been damaged by a severe cross-examination 
irom the adverse counsel. Polite to the bar, respectful to the bench, and coa- 
ciliatery to the jury, he went through the most tuilsome and distracting duties 
with faculties never obscured by passion or enfeebied by defeat—with a mem- 
ory never at fault, a judgment that seemed incapslde of error, and an ardent 
zeal as readily called forth on behalf of the meanest as well as in the causa of 
the most dignified client. Though the subject-matter of the action might reach 
the lowest scale of insignificance, his best endeavours were put forth ; and the 
weightiest issue could exact from him no more. 

Lord Abinger was for many years a bencher cf the Inner Temple, 2nd at 
all times a zealous guardian of the rights and privileges of that ancient and 
learned corporation, never failing to use his best endeavours to prevent their 
calling to the bar any individual whose character or habits were likely to unfit 
him for becoming a depository of that large coniidence which must often be 
reposed in members.of the legal profession. [te was for many vears At omney- 
General of the County Palatine of Lancaster; and his lordship was also a 
Privy Councillor. 

Lord Abinger retained the ful! use of his romarkable and vigorous faculties 
down to the very day on which be was attacked with the fetal disease that ter- 
minated his valuable existence. He was ore of the ‘udges of the Norfolk 
Circuit during the present assizes ; and being et Bury St i'dmunpd’s he presid- 
ed in court on the second of this month up to the late hour of seven o'clock 
in the evening, going through the business of the day wih the same clearness, 
precision and skill, which distinguished hit in the prime of life. Within two 
hours from the adjournment of the court he was speechless,and within the 
short space of Ave vays he breathed his last, having reached the advanced age 
of seventy-six, and having acquired, as a leading cvansel at wis! privs, higher 
rewards in fame and in wea'th than have yet fallen to the lot ef the most for- 
tunate amongst ais contemporaries. 
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Davictices. 
ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 

Wanted, some Radical alarmers, 

With lungs and chests to bear fatigue, 
To play the paris of tenant-farmers 

At all the meetings of the League. 
If they tor cash are not too greedy, 

Engagements they may soon command ; 
And if their clothes are rather seedy, 

There is a wardrobe close at hand. 
Against the Corn Laws to inveigh 

Will be the duty—not a hard ’un— 
Apply—’twixt twelve and two each day, 

At the theatre, Covent Garden. 

When is a lady’s neck not a lady’s neck? When it is a little bare [bear] 

When Rubini was asked how it came that he took leave of the public so 
often and yet returned, he said, ‘I find ita most difficult thing to take leave of 
a hundred pounds a night.’ 

“1 am not fond of such vanities,’ as the pig remarked concerning the ring 
in his snout. 

A new paper-cutting machine has been invented, which, the papers say, ‘is 
constructed on the principle of the guillotine.’ Punch recommends it to the 
notice of reviewers who are fond of cutting up new books. 

Why is a bill-sticker like a gambler? Because he does nothing but pla- 
eards [play cards.] 3 

Sir Valentine Blake was anxious to correct a misapprehension that had 
gone abroad ; that is to say, if a thing can be said to have gone abroad which 
was prevalent at home. [Hear.] There seemed to he a rmotion that the In- 
come-Tax is sevenpence in the pound: now he begged distinctly to state that 
so far from the Income-Tax being sevenpence in the pound, it is, in fact, seven- 
pence out of the pound, as any one who had fairly paid the tax could testily. 

At a mixed assembly in Dublin, during the agitation of the Catholic Eman- 
cipation question in Parliament, a lively and witty lady of the Protestant per- 
suasion addressed an acquaintance notorious for her bigoted adherence to 
Popish tenets :—‘ Have you heard the sad news? ‘No,’ was the reply ;— 
‘what news? Pray let us hear.’ ‘ Why, they say,’ rejoined the other, ‘that 
the bottom of purgatory has fallen in, and all the Catholics there are lost in 
the fiery depths below.’ ‘Dreadful!’ exclaimed the Catholic lady; ‘how ' 
pity the poor Protestants, they must have been crashed.’ 

In childhood our miniature sorrows are balaneed to our capacity to bear 
them, as the gossamer wing of the summer insect is proportioned to sustain 
and impel its slight frame. 

Youth’s first griefs are overpowering, heartfelt, and sincere. The fresh 
young heart is bowed and bent by the storm, but hope and buoyancy rise 
above them, and the sunshine we promise ourselves for the meridian of life, 
pierces through the clouds which dim our present prospects—hope is the pio- 
neer to man. 

In maturer age, disappointments and afflictions press most heavily—hope 
diminishes, and memory records and recalls them with bitter pangs; the scars 
of such wounds canuot be effaced, although the world’s business, domestic 
duties, and the rough contact with uncongenial natures, force the mind from 
an enduring indulgence in them, 

Age brings so many infirmities, and long years have presented such a re- 
iteration of mournful ‘scenes and irreparable losses, that the enfeebled mind 
sinks below them ; they are felt and viewed as the types of our own mortality, 
unwillingly dwelt upon—there is no time for hope, and the repetition of woes 











has blunted the poignaney of sorrow’s shafts. 
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Emperial Parliament. 


House of Commons, April \6. 
MEDALS TO THE PENINSULAR ARMY. 


Sir A. L. HAY said, that previous to the Easter recess he gave notice of a 
motion upon the subject of a class of men whom he considered to have been 
very much neglected by their couatry. It was then his intention to confine 
the notice he was to take of the circumstances connected with the officers ot 
the Peninsular army to merely calling the attention of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to their services, and the claims which, he thought, they had upon tats 
country. He did not arrogate to himself the prerogative of dictating eithe: 
to that house or to the Government what line of conduct they ought to adopt ; 
but he wished to show what he conceived they were in duty bound to do. Not 
finding that it was the intention of the government to agree with him in his 
views of the case, and not having it in nis power to bring forward his motion 
upon that occasion, he determined to take diflerent grounds, and to give notice 
that he would move fur an address to her Majesty to confer some honorary 
distinctions upon the oficers of the Peninsulararmy. — It might be argued 
that it was not a proper or respeet{ul mode of proceeding; he could hot see 
that such was the case, fur he considered that, under the circumstances in which 
that house and the officers of the British army that served in those never-to- 
be-torgoiten wars were placed, it was his duty as an individual member ol 
that house to recall to recollection the services of those men, and endeavour 
sincerely, though humbly and perhaps feebly, to advocate their cause, and to 
leave it to the country, the Government, and the house, to determine what 
were their merits and what they deserved, (Hear, hear.) He was aware 
that it would be stated, and fairly, unless explained, that the time had elapsed 
in which such a motion ought to be brought forward ; that, as many ye irs had 
passed since the termination of the Peninsular war, it appeared extraordinary 
ihat any person should at this period endeavour to revive the recollection oi 
circumstances which seemed to have been forgotten by the country for many 
years past. It might also be said that if there was a person likely to have ad- 
voeated their cause who of all others must feel warmly for their interests, and 
anxious that their feelings should not be injured, it was the great and illustrious 
man who commanded them under the circumstances whicl were so creditable 
to themselves and so glorious to this coun ry. But it was quite evident to him, 
and he thought he could make itso tothe house, that as far as the Duke ot 
Wellington was concerned, no blame could be atiached to him tor not inter- 
fering in this matter. In the first place, he would revert to the time when that 
great man succeeded the Duke of York in the command of the British army, 
in 1828. He believed that it had been an invariable rule with the Duke of 
Wellington never to ask for any rewards for bis officers or himseif; and that 
when promotions took place, the Duke of Wellington was first desired by the 
Government ai home to recommend what officers should be promoted. Atthe 
time the duke took the command of the army, medals and honorary distinctions 
were not so frequently bestowed as they had been of late years. In former 
days honorary distinctions or orders were sparingly bestowed by this country, 
although other countries bestowed them with an unsparing hand. At that 
time the noble duke was not called on to interfere. When, in 1840, a large 
body of the oilicers of the Peninsular army applied to the Duke of Welling 
ton on this sabject, he had ceased to be commander-in-chief. He was in op- 
position tothe then Government, and held no responsible situation, except as a 
private individual. Therefore at that time it was not rational or possible to 
suppose that the noble duke would take up a subject which rested with the 
commander-in-chief, or that he would propose anything of the kind to a Goy- 
ernment to which he was systematically, and as he (Sir A.L.. Hay) believed, 
consistently opposed. ‘The case, however, was now different as regarded the 

Duke of Wellington. He was now commander-in-chief, and he also held a 
seat in the Cabinet, and in both capacities he could with propriety interfere. 
Whether it was the opinion of that illusirious man that he ought so to inter- 
fere he (Sir A. L. Hay) was not able to determine. If it was not he should 
regret it extremely, fur certain it was that the otlicers whose case he was about 
to introduce to the house must ever be held by the noble duke in the very highest 
respect, and be looked on by him as men whom he must be above all others 
anxious to serve. In taking leave of the Peninsular army at Bordeaux, the 
Duke of Wellington told them, that though circumstances might alter the re- 
tations which had coutinned for so many years between them, he should never 
cease to feel the warmest interest in their welfare and honour, and that he 
should always be happy to be of service to those to whose gallantry, discipline, 
and honour, their country was so much indebted. ‘The house must also re- 
member what were the services which that army performed. He (Sir A. L. 
Hay) was not advocating the case as one for individual decorations, but as 
one which was eminently mixed up with the best interests of the country ; for 
if our soldiers were not to receive those rewards which in other countries were 
dispensed as the stimulus to future, as well as whe reward for past, services, 
certainly one great induceinent would be withdrawn to them to participate in 
such glorious achieveinents, should the opportunity for them ever oceur again. 
Nor was he advocating the cause of individuals who, having been present at 
one great action, were fortunate enough to come out of it sate. He was sup- 
porting the claims of those who combated successfully the most formidable 
army that Europe ever saw, and which, by their glorions achievements, pro 
ceeded step by step until they placed a ducal coronet on the brow of the greatest 
soldier this country ever produced. (Tear, hear.) Surely it was not in this 
country that their due reward could be withheld from such soldiers as those 
who served in the Peninsula. Justice had been delayed to them ; but justice 
delayed was betier than rojustice at all; and therefore it was that he did hope 
the house would support him in his endeavours on behalf of those men who 
telt aggrieved because, while others had been rewarded, they had been neg- 
lected. 

Would it be allowed that the Peninsula heroes shovld be the only soldiers 
who continued without their due rewards and honours? For six vears they 
tought for the glory of their country, and defeated and destroyed the greatest 
dynasty ever created by one man in this world; were such men to be for- 
gotten, and to be allowed to go down to their graves with nothing to show 
but their wounds and their services?) (Hear.) He would allow that for- 
merly the rewards of military service were not given generally for every 
rank and class in the army, but were given sparingly, and then to officers of 
the highest rank only. The case, however, was since altered. What occur- 
red with respect to Waterloo? Coule anything be more general than the re- 
wards that were given on account of that battle—given to oflicers, young men 
and soldiers who had never heard a shot fired before, and never felt the etlects 
of a shot even there? Yet those oflicers and men wore an honourable medal 
for being in or near the great action which terminated that war. (Hear.)— 
Where would have been the Duke of Wellington but for the old Spanish in- 
fantry? Where would have been the peace of Europe if he had not had 
those troops in Spain to maintain the glory of their country and to contribute 
to his own fame ? (Hear.} Of the regiments mentioned by the duke as hav- 
ing most distingnished themselves at Waterloo, there was not one that 
was not of the old Peninsular army. The Duke of Wellington himself 
had borne testimony to the effect of such rewards in stimulating the ef- 
forts of troops. In proposing the vote of thanks to the House of Lords to 
Sir C. Napier and his troops, he mentioned that the knowledge that Sir C. 
Napier had received an intimation of the Governor-General’s approbation of 
the conduct of the troops at Meeance operated as a great inducement to their 
exertions, which were afterwards crowned with success. (Hear.) The troops 
who served in the Peninsula, however, had received no medal or mark of dis- 
tinction, although the regiments were allowed the distinction, as a mark of 
respect to themselves and those who were gone, of bearing inscribed on their 
several colours the names of the places where victories were achieved with 
their aid. He had a list ofthe officers now in command of regiments in the 
British service who had served in the Peninsula, and not one of whom had 
received a medal for his services; because at the time they were not of suffi- 
cientrank to come under the regulations then established. It was well known 
that the Dake of Wellington did not approve of those regulations, thinking 
that the principle on which the medals were bestowed was too limited. He 
would particularly call attention to the case of Colonel Considine, of the 434, 
an officer who was present at several of the chief actions in the Peninsular 
war, and was severely wounded, and who was now in command of the 10th 
Regiment. Colonel Considine had received no medal—no reward for his ser- 
vices. There was also an hon. member of that house whom he (Sir A. L. 
Hay) now saw before him, who had arrived at the high rank of major-gene- 
ral. He was almost mortally wounded in the Peninsula, where he served 
with great distinction. Yet he had no medal for his services in the Peninsu- 
la, although he (Sir A. L. Hay) was very much mistaken if that hon. and 
gallant member would not consider such a reward far more honourable than 
the other distinctions which he enjoyed. He knew most officers who had 
served through the whole of that war, and had not been severely wounded, 
and yet they had received no medal or mark oi distinction. He would men- 
tion two or three cases of the kind which had come under bis personal kuow- 
ledge. For instance, he foundthat Capt. Charles O’Neil served with the 83d 
from 1809 to the close of the war, was present at Talavera. Busaco, Oporto, 

Fuentes d’Onor, two sieges of Badajoz (at the latter severely woun led ;) was 

- ati Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. (Hear, 
vear. 

Again, he found that, Captain Humbley, of the Rifle Brigade, was present 
at Rolica and Vimeira ; battles of Corunna, Barossa, Salamanca, Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. Five times wounded severely. 


(Hear, hear.) Again, he tound Captain Liston of the 74th Regiment, was 
present at k'uentes d’Onor, siege of Badajoz in 1811, siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
siege and capture of Badajoz 1n 1812, battles of the Pyrenees and Orthes; re- 
ceived a contusion trom the bursting of a shell on the left thigh, while leading 
ihe Grenadiers of ihe 74th.in the storming the main breach at Ciudad Rodrigo; 
dangerously wounded in the right arm and through the lungs at Badajoz, se- 
verely wounded at Orthes, bis rightarm being broken to pieces near the sock- 
et, and from which he nearly bled to death. (Hear, hear.) Yet these officers 
were left without anything to szow but their wounds and iniirmities, 

‘lo the Peninsular army we owed in a great degree the future successes and 
establishment of the British Army. The Peninsular army had another game 
to contend with compared with any other army of this country. Even at Wa- 
terloo the jwrale of the French troops had been destroyed by their previous en- 
counters with the Engtish and their knowledge of what they coulddo. In 
every succeeding action in the Peninsula the French troops came up with 
le-s apparent confidence than they did before, The right hon. gentleman op- 
posite knew that well. He now had to refer to that glorious but sanguinary 
contest where his right hon. friend mainly contributed to the success of the 
day—that conquest of which the first historian of the Peninsular war said :— 
‘ 1,500 unwounded men out of 6,000 unconquerable British soldiers stood tri- 
umphant on that fatal hill.” He would next proceed to advert to the services of 
some other officers who had distinguished themselves in the Peninsula. Co- 
lonel Johnson, of the 6th Dragoon Guards, served in the Peninsula from 
April, 1809, to the end of the war in 1814, was present ac the battles of 
Oporto, Talavera, and Busaco, the action of Redinha, battle of Fuentes 
d Onor, first siege of Badajoz, action at El Boden, siege and capture of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, siege and capture of Badajoz, battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, 
the Pyrenees, the Nivelle, Nive, and Bayonne. Colonel Wade was aide-de- 
camp to Sir Lowry Cole, and servea throughout the Peninsular war, and 
was wounded at Aibuera. Colonel Sir R. Nicholl, 88th Regiment, served 
through the whole of the Peninsular war, trom 1809, was present al the pas- 
sage of the Douro, the battles of Talavera and Busaco, siege of Badajoz, 
battle of Vittoria, baitles of the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes, actions 
of Vic Bigorse, and ‘Tarbes, and was very severely wounded at the battle of 
Toulouse. (flear, hear.) Colcnel Considine, ot the 43d Regiment, was in 
the action of the Coa, battle of Busaco, actions of Pombal, Kedinha, Casa 
Nova, Fonte d’Arouz, and Sabugal, sieges of Ciudad Bodrigo and Badajoz, 
at the latter shot through the lungs and wounded in the leg, baule of Salaman- 
ca, Pyrenees, passage of the Bidassoa, attack at Vera, and battle of the Ni- 
velle, where he was dangerously wounded by a musket shot which broke 
his lett thigh close to the hip joint; now on full pay, LOth Regiment. To 
show the pature of the service which the army in tne Peninsula was called 
upon tu perform, he would read an extract from a despatch of the Duke of 
Wellington, giving an account of an attair which occurred on the heights of 
El Bodon, on the 25th of September, 1811 :—‘ The enemy moved a column 
consisting of between 30 and 40 squadrons of cavalry, 14 battalions of infantry, 
and 12 pieces of cannon, upon Fuentes Guinaldo. This torce attacked the 
5th and 77th Regiments, under the command of General Colvil!e. The 5th 
and 77th were formed in a square ; the enemy’s cavalry rushed iorward and 
charged three faces of the square, which aliered and repulsed the attack. The 
conduct of the Sth Regiment, commanded by Major Kidge, in particular, af- 
fordsa memorable example of what the steadiness and discipline of the troops, 
and the confidence in their officers, can effect in the most difficult and try- 
ing situations. ‘lhe conduct of the 77th, under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Broinhead, was equally good; and I have never seen a more deter- 
mined attack than was made by the whole of the enemy’s cavalry, with every 
advantage of the assistance of superior artillery, and repulsed by these two 
weak battalions. The conduct of Sir C. Colville was beyond all praise.’ 
The officer to whose services he had first alluded was aide-de-camp to Sir C. 
Colville on that occasion. (Hear, hear.) He would now show another por- 
tion ofservice which this army had to perform. That distinguished officer, 
Sir J. T. Jones, of the Royal Engineers, gave the following description of a 
scene whicha portion of the Peninsular army was called upon to perform at 
a portion of the siege of Badajoz :—‘ In ordinary military reasoning, such a 
spot would be considered as secure from assault, but the efforts of British 
troops cceasionally set all calculation at defiance ; but when a tew years shall 
have swept away the eye-witnesses of their achievements this night, they will 
not be credited—particularly the escalade made by General Leigh, which is 
here minutely detailed, not as an undertaking generally to be folluwed, but as 
marking what it is possible for brave mento etiect. The bastion of San Vi. 
cente, which Major-General Walker's brigade, and subsequently the whole of 
the 5th division, escaladed, had an escarp 31 feet 6 inches high, defended bya 
flank with four guns in il, the ordinary distance ; the palisades of the cover- 
ed way were entire, the counterscarp wall 11 feet 9 inches deep, and in the 
ditch was the commencement of a lunetie 5 feet 6 inches deep by 6 inches 
broad. ‘The troops were discovered when yet on the glacis, and a destructive 
fire broke uponthem. ‘i'he enemy were prepared, and behaved well, inas- 
much as ny one gave way till overpowered ; yet the troops successfully esca- 
laded the jace of the bastion, neglecting entirely the flank. There were only 
12 ladders originally supplied for this attack, and some of that number were 
not brought up.’ (Hear.) 

In proposing that the house should address the Crown, he had no wish to 
take the subject out of the hands of Government, to whom he would gladly 
leave it, if they were prepared to undertake it. Nothing could be more easy, 
however, than what he proposed—the giving of medals to every surviving of- 
ficer of the Peninsular army, and the sending them also to the families of such 
as had either fallen in the field or had since died. (Hear, hear.) For this 
iatter purpose the regimental records would afford facilities sutiicient, though 
the extent to which his proposition would have to be carried out would be con- 
siderable, as he advucated the claims of 18 regiments of cavairy and 68 of in- 
faniry. Nor did he see why similar rewards should not be given to such offi- 
cers of the Peninsular army as had since left the service, although he was of 
the number himself. He appealed tothe gallant officer at the War-office to sup- 
port his proposition; and he declared, that however immaterial it might ap- 
pear to confer on old officers such tardy honours, there was not one among 
them who did not feel degraded almost when he found himself deprived of de- 
corations so indiscriminately bestowed for later achievements. No jealousy 
was felt as to the disposal of medals for services in India or elsewhere. But 
it was felt, and strong!v, that such rewards were as much at least merited by 
those whose claims he advocated; and he knew that the conferring of such 
honours was a powerful stimulus and encouragement to gallantry. Who 
among the decorated of Napoleon’s otficers would ever have allowed an un- 
decorated to pass him? (Hear, hear.) And no doubt the encouragement to 
heroism thus afforded had cended to foster the spirit of enthusiasm in the 
French army. On this point he might menion an interesting anecdote :— 
Among the spoils of Prague when conquered by Suwarrow, were found 
20,000 musket balls, which were by his orders melted down and cast into me- 
dals for his troops; and among the Prussian troops who entered Paris with 
the allied army atthe close of the war which Waterloo had terminated, the 
veterans triumphantly produced the medals they had thus received from their 
old leader. (Hear.) ite moved an address to the Crown, that her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to confer an honorary distinction on the surviving 
officers of the Peninsular army. ; 

Lord G. LENNOX seconded the motion with the most sincere satisfaction 
in the absence of the gallant member for the Tower Hamlets. It it imported 
any censure on the conduct of the illustrious Commander-in-Chief he should 
deeply regret it; but such, happily, was not at all the case; and no one felt 
more than he did the immense importance of concurring as much as possible 
on all subjects connected with the ariay, with that illustrious duke, e knew 
that a most intense feeling existed among all ranks in the army upon this 
subject, especially among the undecorated. And he could imagine the feel- 


ings with which a gallant officer he knew of, whoin the Peninsular campaigns | that, if carried, it would create 250,000 claimants. There was no 


had been engaged 33 times, and wounded three times, would at the Royal 
levee, without any medal or mark of distinction, meet a lieutenant he could 


name who bore a cross and several medals for servicesin the ‘ Auxiliary Span- | (‘ Oh, oh!’ from Lord Stanley.) There was no ‘oh, oh!’ 


ish force,’ particularly as foreigners might not generally be acquainted with the 
precise nature of the different services. (Hear.) 

Sir H. HARDINGE commended the spirit and the temper with which 
the gallant gentleman had advocated the claims of the officers of the Penin- 
sular army, whose services, every one must admit, could never be forgo'ten. 
(Hear.) But, while pronouncing cordially their eulogy, he could not allow 
that their country had proved itself insensible to, or ungrateful tor their 
achievements ; 34 or 35 years had elapsed since those events, and many of 
those distinguished officers had meanwhile risen to higher ranks than those 
which in the Peninsula they had held, and which, according to the then ex- 
isting regulations of the service, precluded their participation in the honours 
at the time dispensed. Nor had the argument of the gallant gentleman gone 
to this, the essentia) question—whether the regulations existing during the 
Peninsular war had been so bad as to warrant the imterferenee asked for so 
long afterwards? It was an important question whether a Government in 
1844 should alter the acts of a preceding Government in 1812, in an attempt 
to do what was alledged to be ‘justice’ to officers whose rank had not at that 
time permitted their receiving the reward dealt out to others according to the 
regulations? What should be said, again, to the officers in the Egyptian ar- 
my, who had met the veterans of Napoleon, flushed with their achievements 
in Italy, and had dealt to them the first decisive blow they received? Surely 
the services of these officers were quite as worthy of reward as those of the 





at Assaye. under the Dake of Wellington, or under Lord Cornwallis at the 
storming Of Seringapatam. ‘The present position would be unfair as regarded 
those gallant officers «ho, in other fields than the Peninsula, bad won equal 
glory, and were now in the same position as those whose claims were be- 
fore th: house. Medals had been, in 1813, distributed among the Peninsular 
officers toa great exunt. 1,300 had been given among 766 officers of all 
ranks, accorcing to the regulations then in foree, though not in the indiserim- 
inate manner since adeped, tneonvenience having arisen trom many offi- 
cers having fowr, five, or six modals to wear, an order came out sudstitating 
crosses, one furevery four medals; and this was not all, for, yet further to 
obviate the inconvenience, the Order of the Bath was enlarged to the extent 
of 300, which number of those otlicers were admitted into it. Undoubtedl 

it was, in such cases, exc<edingly ditticult to satisfy all. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, who, in 1840, had been applied to on the subject, had replied,—* I 
faithfully reported the services of the army, as well as ot individuals; it was 
the duty of tte Government to settle whether any or what rewards should be 
conterred on those whose services I reported; but it is no part of my duty 
to interfere further, above al! on a question which must be considered as hav- 


cumstances, I regret I should have been applied to, having no power on the 
subject, at this distant day.’ Unquestionably, the lapse of time had inter- 

sed insuperable difficulties in the way of the present proposal, nor would it 
be possible to make it satisfactory and just to the officers who had survived 
campaigns quite as glorious as those of the Peninsula. He was one of those 
who had served under the illustrious duke in those Peninsular wars, and he 
must say that he attached very great weight to the argument, and that, for 
his own part, it seemed to him impossible to give a medal to the s»ldiers who 
served in the Peninsula, and not to give one to those who tougit in other 
campaigns: (Hear.) Then, tov, the hon. and gallant officer proposed to 
limit the gift of this medal to those officers who fought in the principal bat- 
tles of thecampaign. Why, by this limitation some of the most deserving 
officers of the army would be omitted He would take the case of an officer 
wounded in one of the most gallantskirmishes in the entire course of the war, 
and sent home on sick leave. Such an officer might be eminently deserving 
every distinction that could be conferred on him, and yet would be excluded 
under the hon. member’s resujution. He mentioned these things to show the 
complication of difficulties which they would have to encounter in dealing 
with this question. 

But the gallant officer had noteven made out the case he desired to present. 
He had argued as if these honours were rarely obtained by junior officers. 
Now it was a fact that during the Peninsular war medals were given to 180 
majors, 70 captains, and even to 7 lieutenants. These medals, be it remem- 
bered, were granted not only for a display of individual bravery, but as an 
incitement to bravery in others, ‘They were given to commanders of regi- 
ments principally. He remembered that at Albuera the regiment he had the 
honour to command—the 87ib—was marched—he believed that he himselt 
marched it up the hill. It went into action with 25 officers: and without 
moving, searcely, from its position, 23 of those officers were killed or wound- 
ed. Nearly all who survived obtained a medal—and why? Because they 
were in command. In the navy,in the same way, a captain got a medal 
when an inferior officer did not get one, not because the captain was the bra- 
vest man, but because he had the command, and because by doing honour to 
him, honour was supposed to be done to the whole force under his orders. 
Again, it must be recollected that medals bad not been granted in many ca.es 
which had occurred since the Peninsular war, but in which there had been 
a display of much gallant conduct. No medals had been granted, tor exam- 
ple, to those who —- in the capture of Bhurtpore. The only ex- 
ception had been the case of Waterloo. Now. as to Waterloo, the hon. and 
galiant member had said that many had obteined a medal for Waterloo who 
were not within gi.n-shot of the field of battle. If, however, they once con- 
ceded the principle that all the officers and men on a field of battle were to 
have a meda}, they had no right to ask where any oflicer was stationed, pro- 
vided he was shown to be doing his duty where he was placed by his supe- 
1iors. But the uth was, that the case of Waterloo was au exception, and 
only an exception to the rule. It was the last battle of the war—it was a 
batile attended with extraordinary circumstances, and with great political 
results ; and for these reasons it was thought that the troops who fought 
there had a peculiar right to a special distinction. But the case of the East 
India medal was pointed to. Now, it must be remembered thai in that case 
the medal was awarded after a great disaster had been retrieved, aud when 
it was peculiarly necessary to mark the sense entertained by the Government 
of the conduct of the native troops. It was a medal which it was most ne- 
cessary and desirable to grant, and which, he would add, had been beyond 
all doubt fairly and nobly earned. (Hear, hear.) But he objected also to this 
motion, because, in his opinion, it would create dissatisfaction in the army. 
He held in his hand a letter from a gallant officer, who said he ‘ was not sorry 
to find that Sir A. L. Hay’s motion was not to be pressed. It would be offen- 
sive and unjust to others to exclude men who had served in other campaigns 
with equal zeal.’ 

Sir A. L. HAY.—He was never in the Peninsula, I’m sure. 

sir H. HARDINGE.—No; but the bon. member must not take it for 
granted that he did not do his duty where he was just as zealously as Penin- 
sular officers did theirs. (Hear, hear.) It was complained, tuo, in this offi- 
cer’s letter, that if officers were to have medals, it was hard that non-com- 
missioned officers and men should be excluded. ‘ Ail experienced the same 
danger--all incurred the same hardships. I like the liberality with which 
the Waterloo medal was distributed ; there the general officer and the drum- 
mer-boy got the same reward.’ It would, in twuth, be the highest ingratitude 
on the part of tae Crown to grant medals to officers and not \o the men, The 
men went through the same brunt and hardships of the day. The gallant 
officer had observed thatthe men ‘puta ducal coronet upon Wellington’s 
brow.’ Nothing was more true, and noone more freely admitted the fact 
than the illustrious duke himself; but, at the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that if the duke was indebted to the army, the army also owed a dert 
of gratitude to the duke, tor it was his master-mind which led the soldiers to 
victory. (Cheers.) Upon the whole, he must say, that he thought officers 
and men should alike receive a medal, if it were given at all. But if this 
were to be the mode of distribution, what would be the consequence ? Why, 
he did not exaggerate when he said, that there would not be less than 150,000 
claimants. If they wenta step further and granted, as they ought to grant, 
if they gave any, a medal to the officers of the army who had in any way 
served inthe war, thenthe number of claimants would be not 150,000, but at 


least 250,000. For his own part, he owned that he did not see where this was 
toend. He could not conceive how they were to get out of the iabyrinth of 


diificulty into which the principle invited them. Under all the circumstan- 
ces, he was forced to put it to the house to reject the motion. He regretted 
the necessity for doing so. The Government, he could assure them, had 
every disposition to du its duty by the claimants, and if they declined to as- 
sent to the motion, it was because they saw the inconvenience which must 
attend it, and not because they did not appreciate, as highly as it was possi- 
ble to appreciate, the great merits of thos Peninsular heroes of whom the 
historian had recorded, and with truth, ‘ that they never occupied a position 
which they did not defend, nor attack a position which they did not take?— 
(Loud cries of ‘ Hear, hear.’) 

Sir C. NAPIER said he could not agree with the right bon. and gallant 
officer, that because a number of years had elapsed since the Peninsular war, 
justice was not to be done to those engaged in it. ‘Better late than never’ 
was his motto, and he thought they had better grant them medals now than 
permit posterity to believe that they had altogether overlooked their claim. 











Peninsula. (Hear, hear.) , So, again, with the office-s who served in India, 


(Hear, hear.) The righ fhon. gentleman had opposed the motion by declaring 
; ' ) : us. i intention, 
however, to restrict the Government in their administrative power ; they might 
grant the medals under such restrictions and limitations as they thought best. 
in the business ; all 
they had to do was to give the medals to survivors, for of course they could 
not be expected to find out the widows of all the soldiers who were killed in 
action or died 30 years ago. The gallant officer mentioned the affair at Alba 
Donna; that was not a single action; it was a most important one, fur a small 
torce of cavalry and infantry repelled an attack of a very large foree ot the 
enemy, and beat them. The battle of Meeanee was not equal to it, for there 
they were fighting East Indians, but at Alba Donna they were fighting with 
disciplined Frerchmen—some of the bravest troops and most gallant soldiers 
Then again, there was a similar case at Albuera, in which one regiment went 
in with 25 officers and lost 23, a junior lieatenant being at the end of the day 
commander of the regiment. ith respect to the navy, he could mention a 
case within his own knowledge. A triend of his, a post captain, was in ac- 
tion; he placed his brig in an excellent position. Another officer who placed 
his ship in a similar position received an honour, but his friend could not, be- 
cause he was a post —. But, if an officer were not actually present in an 
action—if for instance he was left in care of the baggage, he thought he had no 
right toa medal. In the same way if an admiral before the action detached 
two or three ships from the fleet, surely they would not give the officers com- 
manding them a medal to commemorate the action. If medals were given to 
officers who were in actionit would not only give them a distinction, but would 
tend to raise the service, and produce a better feeling on the part of England 
towards the army and navy. The right hon. and gallant officer was himself 
most justly decorated—there was no man in the service who deserved it more, 


ing been decided 25 or 30 years ago by the Government. Under such cir- . 
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but like many who had attained such honours, he thought they might be easi! 

attained by others. Now, he would begin with the illustrious Duke of Wel- 
lington. He had yea in the despatches of the noble duke, that after he had 
been inade a Knight ofthe Bath (there were no Grand Crosses then)—when 
the Garter was conlerred upon him—it became necessary for him to resign the 
former honour. He was ordered home to receive the Garter, and he then wrote, 
pointing out the propriety of his being allowed to retain the order of the Bath, 
as many officers who had fought under him had received the honour, and would 
value it more it he retained it. That honour was not then allowed, and he 
did not get the honour until the Bath was divided into three classes, as at the 
present moment. (Hear, hear.) What too did the ga!lant Picton tell them 
when he was refused a title—the story he believed was true—* Wh;,’ said he, 
‘if you put a coronet in a tort I will pick it up as soon as any man.’ (Hear.) 
That showed his desire to acquire honours He too had read a story ol two 
midshipmen in Syria, one an Englishman, the otheran Austrian. They had 
to take a fort—each tried to be there first—the English midshipman beat—he 
got no decorations trom England, though he did from Austria; but with what 
pride would he have shown a bit of riband to his friends, and told them it was 
given to him for his gallantry. ’ 

There was another case at Algiers. Lord Exmouth in one of his letters, 
speaking of a midshipman, said his ardent spirit had led him under a battery, 
where he lost half of his boat’s crew. Now, if a medal had been given to him 
for his bravery, what an incentive st would have been to him in his tuture life. 
{An hon. member here said across the table,—‘ Our sergeant, Sir W. Gossett, 
was there too.’} Well, then, he would have been glad it the gallant officer 
had got a medal! also, tor he had no doubt he fully deserved it. But, ifan ot- 
ficer who received the Order of the Bath in battle was afterwards killed, he 
would allow his widow to wear it. [Laughter.] That was anew idea of 
his, and therefore, perhaps, it might be called twaddle. [Continued laughter. ] 
But, see what sori of a spirit it would instil into their minds. Depend upon it 
that all those honours, which cost the governinent ~oe if properly deserv- 
ed, were of great service. As to the Order of the Bath, e had seen it given 
away for mere trifles. ‘ It’s now not worth thal’ [said the gallant commodore, 
at the same time snapping his fingers, to the great amusement of the house]. 
The gallant officer spoke of a limitation, but the order had been given to sub- 
alterns and captains of the year 1794, and the Grand Cross of the Bath had 
been conferred upon those who had never been a C.B. k was how a mere 
matter of seniority, and every one who now became a captain in the navy was 
as certain of being a Grand Cross of the Bath as the right hon. and gallant of- 
ficer was that he was then sitting on the been | bench. But if they gave 
medals to those men who had fought through the Peninsular war, in order to 
commemorate the actions they performed, he was sure the country would be 
highly satisfied, and those men would go down to their graves thinking the 
country had rewarded them at last for their gallant services, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. FRENCH begged to call the attention of the right hon. and gallant 
officer to a case which appeared to him to be peculiarly hard. It was the 

* case of the widow of Lieutenant M’Gregor. That officer had served for 28 

years in the 75th Regiment—25 of them as a non-commissioned officer, with 
the approval of all his officers, and his late commanding officer, Colonel 
Penneytather, said there was not a more gallant soldier ia the service. He 
had been promoted to a lieutenancy, and he said to some officers that he was 
placed in some difliculty, owing to his promotion. He fought in Scinde un- 
der Sir C. Napier, but was unfortunately taken ill in that country, and died, 
leaving a widow, and four children by a tormer wife, in a state of absoluie 
starvation. She applied to the Horse Guards for a pension, that being the 
only means by which she could support herself and her husband’s daughters. 
The answer to her application was, that her husband not having served 10 
years as an ofticer, -though he had served 28 years in the army,—according 
to an arrangement made by the late Government in the year 1830, she was 
not entitled to a pension, That appeared to him to be so unjust, that he hoped 
the right hon. and gallant officer would take it into his consideration. 

Sir H. HARDINGE said; that other cases similar to that just mentioned 
by the hon. member for Roscommon had recently come before him, and he 
found that the regulation was as the hon. member had stated. But he con- 
sidered those cases so very unjust (hear, hear) that that decision had been al- 
tered. The rule of 1830 was, that the widow of no officer unless he had served 
10 years on full pay, if he were killed in action, could have a pension; and 
that regulation was a most proper one, because it prevented an officer going 
into the army at 16 marrying before he was 26—it was made tor the benetit of 
the officers themselves; but in these cases it would be unjust to enforce it 
when the officers had been serving more than 10 years in the army. 

Colonel SIBTHORP thought that the motion, if carried, would produce 
great dissatisfaction in the army, and that was his principal reason for 
opposing it. 

Capt. BARCLAY had intended to support the motion, bui after what he 
had heard from the gallant officer opposite, he was foreed to ask his Hon. 
friend not to divide the House upon the question. 

After a tew words from Lord C. FITZROY, 

Sir G. COCKBURN said he thought it would be most unfair to give any 
such distinction as pro to the officers engaged inthe Peninsula alone, as 
vificers had been equally brave and deserving in other parts of the world. It 
would have been well if it had been the practice in former times; but it 
would not be well to introduce it at this laté period, afier a quarter of a centu- 
ry had elapsed. ‘The matter had Jain dormant so long that it was not desira- 
ble to open the question, In any future war the matter would certainly be 
worthy of consideration, 

Sir A. L. HAY replied. As to his limitation of the motion, he had done it 
to enable her Majesty’s government to do justice to the officers engaged in 
the Peninsula. He, however, did not wish to limit the honour to them alone. 
As the government opposed the motion, he felt it was hopeless to press it; and 
he should theretore withdraw it. 

The motion was accordingly withdrawn. 


DUELLING—NAVY. 


The following order is in the new Admiralty instructions in reference to 
this matter :— 

* L. Every offiver serving on board any ship or vessel ot her Majesty’s fleet 
is hereby positivelyjordered neither to send nor accept a challenge to fight a duel 
with any person ot the fleet. 

‘2. Everv officer of the fleet, on becoming privy to any intention of other 
officers to fight a duel, or having reason to believe that such is likely to occur, 
owing to circu stances that have come under his observation or knowledge, is 
hereby ordered to take every measure within his power to prevent such duel, 
having recourse, if necessary, to the captain or commanding officer. 

‘3. Every officer of the fleet is hereby ordered in no manner or degree to 
evince any dissatisfaction with or to upbraid anvther officer for refusing or 
not sending a challenge, and all officers are strictly enjoined neither to reject, 
nor advise the rejection of, a reasonable proposition for the honourable ad- 

justment of differences that may have unhappily occurred. 

‘4. Any officer of the fleet who may be called on to act as a second or 
friend to an officer intending to fight a duel, is to consider it to be his im- 
parative duty, and he is hereby ordered, strenuously to exert himself to effect 
an adjustment between the adverse parties, on terms consistent with the hon- 
our of each, and should he fail, owing to the determination of the offended 
parties not to accept honourable terms of accommodation, he must refer to the 
second paragraph of this order. 

‘ As obedience to orders isthe essential and governing principle of the naval 
service, those officers may rest assured of the support and approbation ot the 
Admiralty, who having had the misfortune of giving offence to or having in- 
jured or insulted others, shall trankly explain, apologise, or offer redress for the 
same, or who, having had the misfortune of receiving offence, jinjury, or in- 
sult from another, shall cordially accept frank explanation, apology, or re- 
dress,for the same, or who if such explanation, apology, or redress, are refused 

to be made or accepted, shall submit the matter to be dealt with by the captain 
or commanding officer of the ship or fleet ; and every officer whoshall act as 
herein beforedirected, and consequently refuse to accept a challenge, will {be 
deemed to have acted honourably, and to have evinced a requisite obedience, 
not only io the order, but also to the pleasure of the Queen. 


> 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 

“MM ; ; April 34, 1844. 

M. Munoz, chamberlain to the Reine Mere of Spain, has been raised by 
her august daughter to the dignity of Duke and Grandee of the first class. 
Thus trom a simple garde du cor , which he only was a few years back, he 
has been elevated to the nighest hencers his Sovereign can confer on him. 
It is no secret that this personage is Christine’s second husband, but it is not 
generally known that the place he once held in her affections is losi—for 
what reasons we know not. Is it to be attributed to the common f. railty of 
our nature which exists alike in sovereigns’ and in subjects’ breasts? L'amour 
s'use in all our hears. In cuuntries where ‘ Le Mariage est le tombeau de 
Amour,’ it would, perhaps, have been wiser in the wife of Ferdinand VIL. 
to have remained a widow all her life after her royal husband’s death! ‘ Pour 
etre heureuse, il faut etre nee veuve ;’ but Christine did not know this axiom 
of the French. Be this as it may, the ci-devant garde du corps is nobly com- 
pensated for the loss of his _—_ over his sovereign’s heart. He ha uit- 
ted his apartments in the Rue de Lille, where he resided during the vay the 
Queen Dowager was in the Rue de Courcelles, to accompany her back to 


Spain. , 

La Grande Duchésse Douariere de Bade is expected t , 
in a few days on her way to Scotland, on a visit to ey mA mage ; Man 
chioness of Douglas. lie 

The German papers state that {the Hospodar of Moldavia is in search of 
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two or three million of piasters, abstracted from the public treasury 
his government, It is feared the search will be long and in vain, although it 
is strongly suspected his Highness is not ignorant of ihe manner in which they 
have disappeared. 

Letters frou: Vienna state that several private theatricals have been got up 
in the hotel of the French ambassador in that city,during Lent; this was par- 
ticularly agreeable to the lovers of amusement, who find the careme of the 
Austrian capita) very long and dall. 

The Constitutionnel was purchased the other day by Messrs. Merrault 
and Vernon, for something above the sum of 400,000 trancs. The former 
were beiore interested in this paper; the latter is well known in Paris for his 
speculative spirit; he has been in treaty with Eugene Sue for his new novel. 
Les Mysteres de Paris were originally sold by the author for 35,000, and af- 
terwards purchased by the redacteur of the Debats for a much higher sum. 
Thus, you see, there are literary as well as picture dealers in Paris. 

Sunday evening closed the season of the Italians here with the Puritani. 
Don Pasquale was given the evening before, as ‘Spectacle demande.’ This 
demand was made by the Princess Lieven, who has never ceased asking for 
this opera since Lablache’s return trom Naples. She never goes to any other 
Opera; so you may judge of her taste for music. M. Guizot himself has oc- 
casionally been her secretary in writing t. the director and to Lablache him- 
self, for the representation of this opera. R . coni is the only eminent mem- 
ber of the company who does not goto Londo = Your manager will not have 
him at any price, so he goes to Vienna. 

Tamburini comes from St Petersburg shorti, for his fainily, who have 
passed the winter here, and with whom he retarns, after a short visit, to the 
Russian capital. Grisi is finally separated from her husband at the low price 
of 800,000 francs, which Monsieur Gerard de Melsay is consuming away as 
fast as possible. A shower of bouquets and couronnes fell around her on 
Saturday evening, just before the curtain fell, and separated her from her Pa- 
risian admirers for the next six or eight months tocome. The Sunday repre- 
sentation is an extra, and the salle is generally filled with quite a different pub- 
lic to the usual abonnes. A marriage is talked of at Naples between a sister 
of the King and the Duke of Bordeaux, but we know not with what chance of 
success, 

The uniform of the Russian army, by order of the Emperor. is to undergo 
a thorough change. The Prussian model is to be followed, for which the 
Russians will not be sorry, who feel themselves dreadfully pent up in their 
strait-coats. 





ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office, April 4—Memorandum.—Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to permit the 40th Regt to bear on its regimental or second colour, and 
likewise on its appointments, in addition to any other distinctions heretofore 
granted the words ‘Candahar,’ ‘Ghuznee,’ and * Cabool,’ ‘ 1842,’ in commem- 
oration of the services of the regiment during the second campaign in Afi- 
ghanistan, in the year 1842. / 

War Office, April 5.—2nd Regt of Life Gds—R B Hesketh, Gent, to be Cor 
and Sub-Lt, by pur v Montgomery, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
2nd Dra Capt J R T Graham, from hait-pay of the Regt, to be Capt, v 
Lord Hill, deceased; Lt G A F Sulivan to be Capt, by pur, v Graham, who 
retires; Cor H TCS Pigott to be Lt, v Sulivan; W Ww Hozier, Gent, to be 
Cor, by pur, v Pigott. 6th Drags—Assist-Sar C G Logie, M D, trom 72nd 
t, to be Assist-Sur, v Dolmage, promoted to the 54th Ft. 11th Lt Drags— 
Cor J T Wightham to be Lt. by par, v Lord Aberdour, who retires; W GB 
Creswell, Gent, tu be Cor, by pur, y Wightman. Ist, or Grenadier Regt of 
Ft Gds—Brevet Col T F Wade, trom half-pay Unattached, to be Capt and 
Lt Col, v G M‘Kinnon, who exchanges; Lt and Capt E B Reynardson to be 
Capt and Lt-Col, by pur, v Wade, who retires; Ens and Lt the Hon R W P 
Curzon to be Lt and Capt, by pur, v Reynardson; Ens C G Ellison, from the 
4th Ft,1o be Ens and Lt, by pur, v Curzon. 11th Regt of Ft—Capt W Jesse, 
from half-pay Unatiached, to be Capt, v B C Mitford, who exchanges; Lt A 
F Jenner to be Capt, by pur, v Jesse, who retires; Ens W Chalmers to be Lt, 
by pur, v Jenner; C J Powell, Gent, to be Ens, by pur,v Chalmers. 49th Ft 
—H E Quinn, Gent, to be Ens, without pur. 21st Ft—Second Lt T W Pre- 
vost to be First Lt, by pur, vy Rumbold, promoted in Ist West India Regt ; W 
H Ballingall, Gent, to be Second Lt, by pur, v Prevost. 54*h Ft—Assist-Sur 
G Dolmage, trom 6th Drags, to be Sur, v Ingham, who retires upon halt-pay. 
72nd Ft—Assist-Sur G Hornblow, M D, from the Staff, to be Assist-Snr, v 
Logie, appointed to the 6 h Drags. 73rd Ft—Capt G C Collins, from half-pay 
Gist Fi, to be Capt, y W H Kenny, who exchanges; Lt M C O'Connell to be 
Capt, by pur, v Collins, who retires; Ens W C Bisse to be Lieut, by pur, v 
O'Connell; A C Knox, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bisse. 86th Fti—Capt W 
Butler, from halt-pay 27th Ft, to be Capt, v H Fenwick, who exchanges; Lt 
J H Thursby to be Capt, by pur. r 

Unattached —Brevet-Col Sir De L Evans, K C B, from Capt half-pay 5th 
West India Regt, to be Major without pur. 

Brevet,—Capt W Butler, of the 86th Ft, to be Maj in the army ; Capt GC 
Collins, of 73rd Ft, to be Maj in the army; CaptJ R T Graham, of 2nd 
Drags, to be Maj in the army. 

Staf—Coul T E Napier, on half-pay unattached, to be Deputy Adjt-Gen u 
the Forces serving in Ireland, v Col Wade, who resigns; Paymaster C H 
Peirse, trom 16th Ft, to be Paymaster of a recruiting district, vy H B B Adams, 
who retires upon half-pay, 

War-Office, April 12,—8th Regt of Lt Dragoons.—Cor E Tomkinson to 
be Lt by pur, v Smythe, who retires; the Hon O F Toler to be Cor, by pur, 
v Tomkinson. Scots Fusilier Gds—C T Wemyss, Esq, (Page of Honour to 
the Queen,) to be Ens and Lt, without pur; Leek B T M Cecil to be Ens and 
Lt, by pur, vthe Hon J W Fortescue, whose appointment has been cancelled. 
18th Regt of Ft—Lt-Col T S Reignolds, from the 49th Ft, to be Lt-Col, v 
Adams, who exchanges. 24th Ft—Gent Cadet the Hon R Handcock, from 
the Royal Millitary College, to be Ens bp pur, v Woodgate, who retires. 26th 
Ft—Gent Cadet R W Clerke, from the Royai Military Colege, to be Ens by 
pur, v Sir G Walker, Bart, appointed to the Coldstream Gds. 49th Ft—Lt- 
Col H W Adams, from the 18th F't, tu be Lt-Col, v Reignolds, who exchanges. 
52nd Ft—Lt J H Alleyne to be Capt by pur, v the Hon H C Grey who re. 
tires; Ens L H Peel to be Lt by pur, v Alleyne; A G Corbet Gent, to be Ens 
by pur, v Peel. 59th Ft—Lt W Fulton to be Capt by pur, v Fuller who 
retires; Ens RC Holmes to be Lt by pur, v Fulton ; E FB S Stanhope Gent 
to be Ens by pur, v Holmes. 79th Ft—Capt E J Elliot to be Mjr by pur, v 
Isham, who retires; Lt R J M Napier to be Capt by pur, v Elliot; Ens and 
Adjutant H Mackay to have the rank of Lt; Ens W A Mainwaring to be 
Lt by pur, v Napier; O Graham Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Mainwaring.—- 
3rd West India Regt—Lt R H Macdonnell to be superseded. 

Unattached.—Lt C Lee, from the 77th Ft, to be Capt, without purchase. 

Office of Ordnance, April 9.—Royal Regt of Artillery—Capt and Brvt Maj 
J H Wood to be Lt Col, v Darby, retired on full-pay ; 2d Capt F Weller to 
be Capt, v Wood; Ist Lt T B F Marriott to be 2d Capt, v Weller; 2d Lt J 
D Telfer to be 1st Lt, v Marriott; Capt and Brvi Maj W E Jackson to be Lt- 
Col, v the Hon W Arbuthnot, retired on full pay ; 2d Capt T Knatchbull to 
be Capt, v Jackson; Ist Lt T Elwyn to be 2a Capt, v Knatchbull; 2d Lt C J 
Strange to be Ist Lt, v Elwyn; Capt and Brevt Maj G Durntord to be Lt-Col, 
v Macbean, retired on full pay; 2d Capt J H Si John to be Capt, v Durnford ; 
Ist Lt C J Wright tu be 2d Capt, v St John: 2d Lt R Gregory to be Ist Lt, v 
Wright; 2d Capt R J Dacres to be Capt, v Morgan. retired on full pay ; Ist 
LtG A F Derinzy to be 2d Capt, v Dacres; 2d Lt H P Newton to be Ist Lt, y 
Derinzy. 

—~———__—_ 
From the New-York Journal of Commerce. 


THE RIOTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


We are pained to record a continuance of the dreadful riots at Philadelphia. 
Whoever may have been the aggressors at the outset, (and we suppose it was 
the Irish,) every one must condemn the extreme of violence with which the 
American party have carried out their revenge. Where or when the conflict 
will end, it is impossible to predict. 

There is one relieving circumstance in regard to the riots on Wednesday, 
viz. that they were attended with little or no loss of life. But the destruction 
of property was great, as will be seen by the details given below. 

From the Philadelphia Gazette, Wednesday afternoon, 

Every thing continued quiet from 12 last night to 7 this morning. Atabout 
that time grou began to assemble as yesterday, but under higher excitement. 
At Second anc Franklin sts. the American flag was raised, and with it the 
placard which was paraded through the streets yesterday. At this period the 
volunteers of the Ist Brigade were relieved by some of those of the 2d. Self 
organized bodies now formed, and a search for men and arms was made 
through the houses in the square bounded by Master, Cadwallader, and Jet- 
ferson streets, and the Germantown road. ‘The military did not interfere, as 
perfect order was preserved. 

Several stands of arms, as rifles, muskets, shot-guns, and pistols, vere found 
concealed, chiefly in the out-houses, in a pig-stye, &c. hey were almost 
all loaded. The inhabitants had dispersed. At about eight o'clock a gun 
was fired in Jefferson street, which fora moment created great excitement 
but it was at once discovered to be an accident. About nine o’clock a large 
quantity of gold, about 700 dollars, was discovered in the embers of the fire in 
one of the houses burned yesterday. Some 100 dollars of it were carried off 
by boys, but a guard was momen pone | set over it by the volunteers, and the 
residue discovered and returned to the owner, an old Irishwoman, named 
Harrison. 

An Irishman, named John Taggart, was arrested, but on the way to the Al- 
derman’s, the Natives yoaety killed him, tearing the clothes off his body, and 
attempting to hang him with arope. He was taken to the Alderman’s office, 














and committed to the care of an officer, to be taken to prison. The mob drag- 
ged him trom the officer. The Natives obtained a rope, threw it round his 
neck, and in this state be was choked, dragged, stamped upon, beaten, and 
kicked, until it was thought life was extinct. His person presented a hideous 
spectacle, and was lefi for a time lying exposed in the Second-street Market 
House, none ot his friends daring to veature near him, He was finally taken 
to the Northern Liberties Hall, where he was bled, and had restoratives ad- 
ministered. 

The man, Rice, an Irishman, a weaver, who was shot yesterday, it is now 
asserted, was shot down in the act of firing. He is represented as having been 
one of the leaders. 

An Irishiwan at the corner of Jefierson street andGermantown road, during 
the hottest of the fight, was engaged in firing down Jefferson-street, into Cad- 
wallader st. among the Natives, killing and wounding twoor three. Theedze 
ot the house, behind the corner of which he would dodge, was literally shot 
away with bullets fired at him. He was at last shot through the back of the 
head by a boy whocame through Jefferson street from the west. 

At it o'clock the crowd was entering the houses in Germantown road, 
searching them, taking from them arms and ammunition. ‘They conducted 
themselves, though under great excitement, with much forbearance, destroying 
no property, and whenever they entered a grocery store to carry out the pow- 
der, placing a guard to protect the rest of the property. The houses in the 
immediate scene of action, and within a square or two, were all deserted, and 
the Irish have almost entirely disappeared. Some few men are seen carrying 
off their furniture in cars. 


(Frow the Philadelphia Ledger of yesterday morning.) 
% 1-2 0'cLocx. 

The Catholic Church, called St. Michael’s, on Second street, above Masier, 
has just been fired, which, with the dwelling of the Priest, on the north, and 
smal! frame buildiags on the south, are destroyed. ‘The Priest, under the pro- 
tection of a body of the military, quitted his residence, and was carried away 
ina cab. It was with extreme difficulty that he secured a safe retreat. Several 
fire companies exerted themselves to the utmosi to save the remaining proper- 
ty, some of which they fortunately rescued from theflames. During this time, 
the buildings on the corner of Washingion and Jefferson streets, are burning 
without any cflurt toextinguish them, ‘I'he residents in a row of small brick 
houses have displayed frum their windows small American flags, in one ot 
which Gen. Hubbell bas his head-quarters, 

Four o'’cLock, P. M. 

The Female Seminary, at the corner of Second and Phenix streets, has 
been fired, and remains a heap of ruins. The excitement increases and great 
consternation prevails, and families at more distant poimts are quitting their 
houses. 

We learn that previous to the firing of the church, Mr. Donahue, the priest, 
gave up the keys to Captain Jonas P. Fairlamb, of the Wayne Arullery 
Corps, who examined the premises but found no arms, except in the dwelling, 
where there was an old rasty musket. This was about ten o’cluck ‘The 
Captain then jocked up the church, and after, patrolling the district with his 
command, the attention of the military was directed to an atiempt to fire a 
house corner of Washington and Jefferson streets, and during their absence 
from the church it was fired. 

The military then returned to the premises, but too late to prevent the buil- 
ding trom being destroyed. While 1t was burning, the lots back were crowd- 
ed with unfortunate people, who were driven from the adjoining frame heuses 
by the flames. We saw numbers ot females standing by the remnants of 
their furniture which they had saved from the rage of the devouring elements, 
and weeping bitterly at tae misfortune which had overtaken them. Some had 
lost all that they possessed in the world, and were driven from their homes and 
deprived of all shelter. 

The number of children thus turned out of doors was great : they appeared 
to have been exceedingly trightened, but they had recovered somewhat, 
though they looked dejected. One ot the most affecting exhibitions was the 
burial of an infant in the churchyard, while the church and adjoining build 
ings were in a blaze. ‘The only funeral service which was performed ove_ 
the grave consisted of the briet and bitter ejaculations of the parents, accom 
panied by the crackling of the burning timbers of the church. 

The trame buildings destroyed are, we are informed, the property of a Mr. 
McCreedy, who keeps a tavern somewhere in the vicinity of Pike and Penn- 
streets. The walls of the Rev. Mr. Donohue’s dwelling, at the corner of Jet- 
ferson and Second-streets, are cracked, and lean out in such a manner as to 
render it extremely dangerous to passers by. During the burning of the church, 
the mob continued to shout, and when the cross at the peak of the roof tell, 
they gave three cheers, and a drum and fife played the Boyne water. No- 
thing now remains of the beautiful gothic structure but its blackened walls. 

Gen. Hubbell’scommand and the Monroe Guards have been relieved by 
the City Guards under the command of Capt. ‘Hill. 

Five o'clock.—The seminary has been completely destroyed. The tempe- 
rance grocery store of Mr. Joseph Corr, at the northeast corner of Phoenix 
and Second-streets, opposite the seminary, and from which it was said the 
volley was fired on Monday evening, which killed Mr. Wright, was complete. 
ly riddled, and everything in the house destroyed. 

The first Brigade under the immediate command of General Cadwallader, 
who was under the command of Major General Patterson, has arrived upon 
the ground, accompanied by Sheriff McMichael, the Sheriff and Major Gene- 
ral riding side by side. Colonel Lee is acting as aid to General Cadwallader, 

The troops approached from Fourth-street, and at Fourth aod Franklin 
they separated into two divisions ~one under the General, composed of the 
Philadelphia Grays with two pieces of artillery, the Junior Artillesists, and 
one or two other companies, with the first City ‘Troop in front, proceeded 
down Franklin-street to Second, where a junction was formed. Previous to 
the junction, however, the mob made a rush upon the bayonets of Page’s 
troops and defied them with loud threats. The moment was eritical, when 
the Colonel appealed to them as American citizens, upon which they gave 
him three cheers and retired. 

Six o'dock.—The rioters have proceeded to the house of Alderman Hugh 
Clark, at the corner of Fourth and Master-streets, and have entirely gutted it 
out. The windows have been demolished, the furniture thrown out of the 
windows, the beds cut open, and the feathers scattered about in the wind. All 
the papers of the Alderman have been destroyed or lost. 

The corner house was occupied by his brother, Patrick Clark, as a tavern 
and dwelling, and his furniture has been also destroyed. | When we left the 
spot, some boys were amusing themselves by defacing the walls of the build- 
ings, accompanying themselves by playing a tattoo upon the sheei iron top ct 
the dismounted coal stove. The coats of all the spectators were filled with 
feathers from the beds. _ In all this neighbourhood, and, indeed, throughout 
the whole district, people who desire to escape molestation have American 
flags, and stripes of re white, and blue, from the windows of their dwellings. 
Seven o'clock. —By this time the district was comparatively quiet, the mob 
having apparently expended all their wrath, and the military were posted in 
various sections. 
Half past 8 o’clock.—Another outbreak has occurred. The house of Ma- 
thew Quin in Master street, below Germantown Road, has been battered with 
stones. It was untenanted. The mob forbore to set fire to the building be- 
cause it would involve a large number of Americans and Protestants in the 
destruction, 
Between 8 and 9 o’clock, Harmony Court, consisting of 6 or 8 houses, situ 
ated near Cadwallader street, west of the Market House, were destroyed by 
fire ; also, a frame house on Master street, below Germantown Road, which 
had been occupied by Mathew Quin, turner; and two three-story briek 
houses at the SE. corner of Second and Master streets, one occupied as a 
rocery store, and the other, which had been occupied by a man named 
McAleer, who, it is alleged, fired upon the crowd during Tuesday night. 

About half past six o’clock information was received by Mayor Scott that 
an attack was contemplated upon the St. Augustine Church, in Fourth street, 
below Vine, and that a large crowd had already gathered in its vicinity. He 
immediately repaired upon horseback, to the spot, with a body of the city po- 
lice, and addressed the crowd. The police were around the Chapel. -The 
mass still increased. The First City Troop were immediately ordered out, 
and were upon the ground in a short time. 

In consequence of this state of things, the Mayor issued the following pro- 
clamation : 

“ There is reason to beli¢ve that the spirit of disorder raging in the county, 
is about to extend itself into the city, and to seek vent in the destruction of 
property and attack upon life. All good citizens, desirous to preserve the 
public peace, are therefore required to prepare themselves to patrol the streets, 
to resist all invasions of property, ani to preserve the public peace, by resist- 
ance to every attempt to disturb it. roel 
“Each ward is requested to meet immediately at the place of their usual 
ward election. Joun M. Score, Mayor. 
Subsequent to the issuing of which, the citizens of Walnut Ward helda 
meeting, and appointed four from each block to patrol the ward. 

The crowd still continued to increase at the Church above referred to, and 
at about ten minutes before ten o'clock, fire was communicated to the vestibule 
of the church, it is said, by a boy about fourteen years old. {t increased with 
rapidity when once under way, and dense masses of smoke curled out from 
every window. 

In a few minutes the flames reached the belfry, and burst out from the upper 
window in broad sheets. The whole steeple was soon bts in the devouring 
elements, and presented a terrific aspect. The clock struck ten while the fire 


See, aoe ? > mi st ten o'clock, the cross 
was raging in its greatest fury. At twenty minutes pa i 
which surmounted the steeple, and which remained unburt, fell with a loud 





crash, amid the plaudits of a large portion of the spectators, 
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minutes afterwards the steeple, which had stood until burnt to a mei® 
aon, fell, throwing up a mass of cinders which fell like a shower of gold 
upon the buildings streets northeast of the church. The heat during the 

ight of the fire was so intense that persons could hardly look at the flames at 
the distance of a square, and the light was so brilliant as to dim even the gas 


“lieu of Loss and Distress.—The St. Michael’s Church and the Seminary 
in Kensington, cost for building from thirty-five to foriy thousand dollars, and 
St. Augustine’s not lessthan thirty thousand dollars. he amount of property 
thus far destroyed cannot be less than one hundred and fifiy thousand dollars. 
No less than two hundred families have been compelled to remove from their 
homes. , ; ‘ , 

The sights yesterday and last night were truly sickening. Men with their 
wives, and ofizn six or seven children, trudging fearfully through the streets, 
with small bundles, seeking refuge they knew not where. Mothers with in- 
fants in their arms, and little ones following after them, carrying away from 
their homes whatever they could pick up at the instant, passing alung with 
fearful tread, not knowing where to turn, ‘ 

The conflagration at St. Augustine’s has nearly subsided; several houses 
in the immediate neighbourhood were injured, none, however, very seriously A 
as the firemen plied them well with water. At this place several of the police 
officers were knocked down, and the Mayor was struck in the breast with a 

one. : 
” 120’clock —All the avenues leading to St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s churches 
in Fourth, near Prime, and in Willing’s Alley, have been guarded by troops, 
who sutier no person to enter the space, unless they live within the square. 
This precaution is rendered necessary by the threats of destruction which have 
been made in reference to these buildings. All is quiet in Southwark and 
“Ts iat raging at St. Augustine’s is occasiored by the burning of the 
magnificent library of books attached to the church. They are piled up in 
front of the house, and made a bonfire of. 
—_@~———— 

Apvancr in TRE Price or Iron.—Meeting at Birmingham —On Thurs- 
day a numerous meeting of the iron-masters took place at the Town-hail, 
when an advance of 20s. a ton took place, making bar iron 6/. to 7/.; large 
sheet, 8/.; and hoop iron, 7/. aton. Foreign and domestic demand occasion- 
ed by newly-projected railways and manufacturing speculations, were said to 
have caused such a call for iron as justified this rise of price. The iron 
masters, under the hope that the improvement which has now taken place will 
continue, bad joined the Manchester manufacturers in their condemnation of 
Lord Ashley’s interference with the hours of labour, and had agreed te a pe- 
tition to that effect, 

It has been decided by the authorities, upon a return of all married officers 
in Great Britain and Ireland living out of barracks, that each married officer, 
so living out of barracks, in Great Britain, shall receive 2s. 6d. a week for 
coals and candles, and in lrelnnd, 2s. 9d. 


“WANTED—Several copies of No. 4, No. 9, and No. 12 of the present volume of the 
ALBION, for which subscription price wiil be paid on application at this office. 





a MARRIED—On Monday, 29th ult., at St. Peter's Charch, Barclay-street, by the Rev. 
Dr. Power, Mr. Peter J. O'Neil, of Toronto, U.C., merchant, to Clara Josephine, daugh- 
ter of P. Corrigan, of Brooklyn. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-4. a 109 
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LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The arrival of the Royal Mail Steamer Hibernia, at Boston, has put us in 
possession of London papers to the 19th ultimo. 

Parliament resumed their sittings after the Easter Holidays, on the 15th, 
and Sir A. Lerrn Hay moved an address immediately afterwards, praying 
that Her Masesry would confer an honorary distinction on the surviving 
officers of the Peninsular Army. We give in a preceding column the inter- 
esting debate which took place on this . ccasion, but we confess we cannot con- 
template its result without a feeling of regret. [t seems to us that it is no argu- 
ment against granting some testimonial of the nation’s gratitude to the veterans Ji 
the Peninsular war, to say, that a similar distinction might with equal reason 
be claimed by those who had served in Egypt, America, or Seringapatam., 
The comparison wili not hold good for an instant. The consequences of 
Wexuinecron’s victories in Spain and Portugal were more important than 
any in our country’s annals; for there were engendered the military skill and 
indomitable spirit which finally triumphed at Waterloo. None, but those who 
lived through that period, can tully appreciate the invaluable national advan- 
tages which followed the gallant bearing of our soldiers and the able military 
combinations of their Commander, from the battle of Vimiera till they crossed 
the Pyrenees and planted their standards on the walls of Toulouse. Even in 
England, people could scarce credit the glorious accounts as they reached 
thein; the hopes of the nation had been tor a long time exclusively fixed on 
the Navy; the unfortunate campaigns of the Duxr or York in the Low 
Countries, and the disastrous retreat of the lamented Sir Joun Moore, having 
left a strong impression on the public mind, that on land we were unable to 
cope with the veteran troops of Naro.eon. The peop'e ofthe Continent who 
had one by one fallen before them, were lost in astonishment at learning, that 
in the South, the dreaded Eagles of France cowered before the soldiers of Eng- 
land, and the French themselves looked on with strange wonder. General 
Foy, one of their most distinguished officers, relates, in his History of the 
War, that the French soldiers, accustomed to meet the undisciplined levies ot 
Spain and Portugal, could scarce credit their senses when they saw the Bri- 
tish oops mancuvring under their guns with as much coolness and preci- 
sion as if they were on parade. It may be that prudential considerations pre- 
vent, after this lapse of time, the gift of those external marks of distinction to 
the veterans of the Peninsular war which it was the object of Sir Leith Hay’s 
motion to obtain for them, but never can the recollection of the unprecedented 
services they rendered their country be dimmed in that country’s history. 

The second reading of the Irish Registration bill has been deferred for a 
fortnight at the request of Mr. Wysr, in consequence of the absence of many 
Irish members. It does however strike us, that this is carrying conciliation 
or courtesy on the part of Sir Rorrert Perv to the utmost verge, for surely the 
scenes of last year, when the [rish Arms Bill was before the House, cannot be 
forgotten ; and it seems very likely that on the present occasion a similar course 
of conduct will be followed, at least Mr. O’Connett threatens, if necessary, 
“to die on the floor of the House in opposing it.” However, Mr. O’Connell’s 
threats are now becoming threadbare. We have had them of all descriptions, 
from the most arrogant defiance of the constituted authorities of the Country, 
to the most bitter invective against them personally, and yet he seems pre- 
paring to submit with a good grace to whatever sentence the Court may pass 
on him. It is true he still talks of his eternal “ beagles and mountain air” but 
it will be, he says, only to dream of them in prison. 

The next arrival will inform us of the sentence that has been passed on the 
great Agitator and his fellow Repealers. The Crown has served them accord- 
ing to the usua] practice, with a four day rule, to appear for judgment, and 
they have served the Crown with a two-day rule of notice, to move tor a new 
trial. Whether sentence will be passed until the motion for a new trial is 
decided seems doubtful. In the meantime, however, Ireland continues per- 
fectly tranquil, and the repeal mania completely silenced. 

The Budget was to be brought forward in the House on the 29th ult., and 
the ten hour Factory Bill is the only remaining subject which will probably 
give much animation to their further proceedings. In regard to that, how- 
ever, Ministers are certainly placed in a most embarrassing position; their 
judgments are naturally averse to this attempt to interfere with a most impor- 
tant branch of national industry, for, by so doing, they act directly in opposi- 
sion to the first principles of political economy as now generally received; and, 
on the other hand, the feelings of the people seem imperiously to call for it. 
It is not the first time that a mistaken philanthropic spirit has urged the 
Government to a course alike injurious to nationalifiterests, and even to those, 

whose welfare it was their object to promote. Lord Ashley seems a*second 
Wilberforce. {t is now fall ten years since he has devoted all the energies of 
his mind,to what he considers the melioration of the condition of factory child- 
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en. The present Factory Act is his work—and, strange to say, that clause in 

it providing for the erection of schools and the payment of teachers, was 
struck out in the House of Lords on the motion of his father, the Earl of Shafis- 
bury; the next Bill brought forward by him proposed a total exclusion of 
girls and women from the labour of mines and collieries ; successful to a cer- 
tain extent, he followed it up by a motion ‘for a moral and religious educa- 
tion of the working classes ;’ the subject was, however, taken out of his hands 
by the Home Secretary, who announced that Government has matured a plan 
for the introduction of a national system of education. But this plan unfor- 
tunately had the effect of exciting sec.arian animosities, and they were forced 
to abandon it. With it, fell the amendinent of the Factory Act, to which the 
Minister had attached a scheme of national education. It is this amendment 
which is now substantially before the Houses, Ministers proposing to limit 
the hours of labour for children in factories to twelve hours, and Lord Ashley 
having carried his amendment, reducing those hours to ten. 

In this dilemma, it is difficult to conceive what course Sir Rosert Peet will 
follow. We see, however, he has taken the Bill out of the hands of Sir James 
Graham and adopted it as hisown. Meetings on the subject have been held 
in all the principal manufacturing towns, and resolutions passed in favour of 
the reduced number of working hours, which were supported by the clergy 
and many influential persons ;jin short, that kind of feeling is abroad on this 
question which is se perplexing for Government to resist. 

In other respects, the position of ministers seems stronger than ever, and 
we see calculations made showing that were a dissolution of Parliament 
lo take piace, a larger majority of ministerial members would be elected, than 
there is now in the House. The revenue accounts made up to the 5th ultimo 
show a marked improvement both in the customs and excise ; the income tax 
has produced upwards of two millions sterling more than was expected. The 
three per cent. Consols ase at par, an event which has not happened before 
for near a century. 

The Easter Holidays have passed over in London with more than their 
usual hilarity; the weathe: was, in the first place, remarkably fine, and in the 
next place, the railroads have opened to the Cockneys a new source of holiday 
amusement; on Easter, Monday cheap tains ran to Dover, Brighton, and 
Southampton, which were crowded with people, bent on seeing cnce in their 
lives the blue sea and the shores of France. 

The death of Lord Anincer—ot whom we publish a biographical notice— 
haviog caused a vacancy in the office of Chief Baron of the Exchequer, it 
has been filled by Sir Frederick Pollock, the Attorney General, and he has 
been succeeded by Sir William Follett, the Solicitor General. 

The Prince Consort has returned to England from a visit to his friends in 
Germany, andthe King and the Queen of the Belgians were on the point of 
returning to their own dominions. 

We are astonished to find that the miserable affair of Tahiti still continues 
to occupy much of the attention cf the Chamber of Deputies of Fiance. The 
Ministry stoutly defend their course in disowning the conduct of Admira, 
Dupetit Thouars, and have recalled the French Consul at Tahiti, M Moern- 
haut. The editors of the Gazette de France and Nation newspapers, have been 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and 1200 frances fine for a libel on Govern- 
ment ; and a report was in circulation that the French Government intended 
to abolish slavery in their Colonies. 

The presence of Queen Christina at Madrid has, it would appear, had a 
tranquillizing effect on the country at large, and it is said she had tHi® inten- 
tion of even recalling Espartero. 

The insurgents in Portugal, though few in number and destitute of resour- 
ces, still continued to defy all the efforts of Government Generals and 
troops, 

Col. Stoddart and Capt, Gonolly—Capt. Grover has received Dr. Wolfi’s 
Journal up to the 6th of Feb, The rev. gentleman reached Tchran on the 
4th, having received every kindness, hospitality and assistence from Colonel 
Shiel, the British Minister at the Persian Court. The accounts are, although 
not satisfactory, upon the whole favourable; and there is good ground for he- 
lieving that both officers are alive and in Bokhara. At Colonel Shiel’s, Dr. 
Wolff found Nushede Rajab, a man who had been there in the service of Col. 
Stoddard, and by whom he, the servant, had been sent to Cabul. The 
Doctor took this man, who had himself been imprisoned at Bokhara, into his 
service, intending to carry him withhim. Dr. Wolff further says: C€ 1. 
Shiel told me that he had seen the ambassador trom Bokhara, who told him 
that he did not believe that Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conelly had been 
killed, but that they were kept in prison !’ ° 

Colonel Stoddart’s servant told Dr. Wolff “that people had been frequently 
detained for five years in prison at Bokhara, and believed by all the inhabit- 
ants to have been killed, and then suddenly had made their appearance 
again.” The Doctor then says, ‘‘ So much is certain, that nu one ai Bokhara 
has witnessed the execution of Stoddart or Conolly, and my determination 
therefore, of going straight to Bokhara is unshaken and unabated. : 

The King of Persia evinces the kindest zeal; he has already written tothe 
Umeer of Bokhara, claiming these unfortunate men as British officers of dis- 
tinction, and urging the Umeer to send them immediately to ‘Tehran with 
all the honours due to their exalted rank. His Majesty has also ordered a 
mehmandah to accompany Dr. Wolff tothe Bokhara territory. Such is the 
result of the powerful aid so kindly afforded by the Earl of Aiesteen; with- 
out that aid Dr. Wolff never could have reached Tehran, and we may now 
confidently expect that the real fate of these officers will not long remain a 


mystery. : ' 
*,® The new orders from the Admiralty on the practice of Duelling in the 


Navy will be found among our extracts. 








Sir Charles Metcalfe——In our last paper we stated that an eminent Surgeon, 
Mr. Pollock, had been sent out trom London, by the Queen, to make a pro- 
fessional visit to the Governor-General, whose health, it was understood, was 
somewhat impaired. Mr. Pollock proceeded immediately on landing at Bos- 
ton, to Kingston, and reported himself to Sir Charles Metcalfe. The follow- 
jag, which we copy from the Montreal ‘limes, gives the result of his mission. 

OPERATION UPON THE Governor Generat.—Upon Sunday afternoon, His 
Excellency underwent an operation for the removal of the cancer upon his 
cheek. The operation was ably performed by Mr. Pollock, the surgeon who 
arrived by the Acadia. The disease had spread further than previously, and 
was more deeply rooted, causing considerable tronble in the removal of the 
affected parts. Although attended with the most acute pain, His Excellency 
bore the operation with the greatest fortitude ; and, excepting by the twitch- 
ing of the muscles of the face, gave no indication of his suffering. After the 
disease had been removed with the scalpel, the parts were freely cauterized, 
and the agony produced by the application was only evinced by the compres 
Sion of the mouth of the noble veteran. The portion of flesh removed is of the 
circumference of a dollar, and will produce a considerable disfigurement to 
the countenance. , 

His Excellency was going on very favourably when our advices left 
and it was the opinion of Mr. Pollock, that the operation would be entirely 
successful, and eradicate the disease. Sir Charles has suffered much from it 
of late—having conversed and eaten with difficulty, and any attempt to langh 
being attended with extreme pain. 

Should His Excellency go on favourably, he will leave Kingston for Mon- 
treal at the latter end ofthe month. Aiwington House will be closed by the 
first of June. — 
THE RIOTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The peace of this sister city has been sorely disturbed during the week 
by riots of the most alarming character; lives have been lost, and houses and 
sacred edifices have been destroyed to a fearful extent. We will not stop to 
inquire who were the aggressors, or with whom the fault lies, but refer 
the reader toa few of the details taken at random trom the daily pa. 
pers. They serve rather to show the character of the contest, than to 
give any succinct account of it. The formation of the “ Natire American 
Party” has caused much jealousy and heart-burning on the part of the nume- 
rous adopted citizens who inhabit the Atlantic cities, because the success of 
that party virtually excludes them from ail places of public trust. profit, and 
employment, of which they have heretofore enjoyed a large share. The an- 
tipathy of the “Native Americans” seems to have been chiefly directed 








The Philadelphia papers affirm that the Irish began the affray, by assaulting 
a party of Native Americans, and, when likely to be worsted, resorted to 
deadly weapons ; but the following remarks which we take from the Journal 
of Commerce of yesterday, rather shows that there were faults on both sides : 
A resort to deadly weapons in a political contest, be the excitemen tever 
so great, is a thing almost, if not quite unprecedented in our annals. It is 
a dreadful responsibility for any party to take; being in fact a challenge to 
open war, and necessarily raising exasperation to its highest pitch, Taking 
human nature as it is, we do not wonder that the sight of their dead com- 
rades, shot down by Irishmen, should have kindled the rage of the Native 
Americans, and nerved their arms for vengeance. But when men yield 
themselves up to the guidance of their passions, whatever may have been 
the provocation, they are more like wild beasts than like rational beings.— 
They are not to be trusted by uthers, neither can they trust themselves. Such 
precisely is the case with the Philaaelphia rioters. We will not call them 
American Republicans, for we presume that the scent of blood and destruction 
rallied into action a host of desperate men who have no real sympathy and 
no proper connexion with that party. Else we could not have supposed 
that the measure of retaliation would have been carried to such an extreme. 
Had they been content with destroying the houses from which shots had 
been fired, — sentiment would perhaps have sustained them: but the 
burning ot Churches, and parsonages, and school-houses, is a thing which 
we should not expect from Native Americans. ’ 
which public sentiment will and ought to condemn. 
But in all, or any of the accounts, we 4re struck with one important fact, 
viz: the inefficiency or rather insufficiency of the public authorities tor put- 
ting down popular commotions when livesand property are in imminent peril. 
We have no faith in any militia that may be called, when the cause of the dis- 
turbance is one that affects the popular mindextensively. The militia will not 
act against their neighbours and friends when partaking of their sentiments. 
This was proven in the present instance, for when General Cadwallader order- 
ed, cr was about to order his troops to fire, the people stepped up to the sol- 
diers and dared them to doso. In all such cases a simple company of regular 
troops is worth a whole division of militia; and had fifty marines been brought 
on the ground on Tuesday, we have no doubt that all the blood and confla- 
grations would have been spared. Their mere presence would, in all proba- 
bility, have restored order,and sent the people to their homes, The law would 
then have taken its proper course, and the really guilty been seized and hand- 
ed over to justice. Mobs, or large collections of people who have thrown off 


It is a thing, moreover, 


tion, and a consciousness that the soldiers will do their duty has a most potent 
effect. We ure well aware of the reluctance felt to interfere with an armed 
force, and the Anglo-Saxon race are especially jealous of their rights in such 
cases; but when the military force is properly controlled and commanded— 
when they are made, as is the rule in England, completely subservient to the 
civil power, and the commanding officer is obliged to receive his orders from 
the magistrate before his men can draw a single trigger—the features of the 
case are materially altered, and the infringement, or supposed infringement 
of the peopie’s rights, is divested of half its objections. 

We fearthat the overgrown population of the Atlantic cities, and the gen- 
eral liberty enjoyed by all classes—a liberty which, with the ignorant and 
untutored, is apt to run into licentionsness—will soon call for the creat on of 
a strong and independent force of some sort, police or otherwise, which can 
at all times be called upon, and on which the civil authority can rely in all 
cases of public danger to the common weal. : 

We conclude with the following excellent remarks of our contemporary 
already quoted— 


Since the Providence of God has placed us all together on these shores, 
our common interest is to treateach other as friends, and not to distress and 
vex each other, This isa duty enjoined by our religion, and not less so by 
selt interest. What have the Philadelphians gained, native or foreigners, 
by all this violence and bloodshed 2 What have they gained who have been 
suddenly cut off from life; or they who lie writhing with pain from their 
wounds; or they who have been driven from their homes, and their little all 
consumed with their dwellings; or they, and they are many thousands, whose 
feelings have been exasp ‘rated to madness by the wrongs which they think 
have been inflicted upon them? Let ws then learn wisdom from the sad ex- 
perience of our neighbours. Let us avoid giving needless provocation. Let 
us err, if atall. on the side of moderation. Let us exercise a generous for- 
bearance. It is in this spirit, no doubt, that the mass meeting of American 
Republicans notified for this afiernoon in the Park, is to be postponed. We 
are glad that i* is. 

P.S. Since the above was put in type we have later accounts, and we are 





happy to say that tranquillity is nearly restored, and the poor women and chil- 
dren were again seeking their houses, which they toundin ashes. The Com- 
mercial Advertiser ot last night observes, ‘ 


The latest accounts from our afflicted sister city represent the feariul doings 
of the last three days as drawing to an end—not, however, that we can see, 
through any vigour of exertion on the part of the authurities, but chiefly if 
not wholly because the lust for rapine and vengeance is satiated; the brutal 
appetite of the mob is appeased by the burning of two churches, a seminary, 
the dwellings of two clergymen and some fifty or sixty of humbler character. 

By far the greater number of the killed and wounded are Americans, in 
consequence of they being the assailants, and the Irish having retired to their 
dwellings, where they fought from the windows until dislodged by firing the 
houses. 

The total loss is killed 14 and wounded 39. The Catholic Bishop has issued 
the following touehing injunction to his people. 

To THe CaTuouics or THe City anp County or Pai.aDeLputa. 

Beloved Children,—In the critical circumstances in which you are placed, 
I feel it my duty to suspend the exercise of public worship in the Catholic 
Churches which still remain, until it may be resumed with safety, and we 
can enjoy our constitutional right to worship God according to the dictates of 
our conscience. — 

I earnestly conjure you to practice unalterable patience under the trials to 
which it has ee Divine Providence to subject you, and remember that 
afflictious will serve to purify us and render us acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ, who patiently suffered the Cruss. 

+FRANCIS PATRICK, 
é Bishop of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia, May 9, 1844. 


MR. WALLACK’S LECTURE AND DRAMATIC OLIO, 

Mr. Wallack’s entertainment too!: place on Monday, and was repeated on 
Tuesday. We gave the programme in our last. 

We were particularly pleased with the vivid and graphic delivery of 
“Queen Mab.” Mr. Wallack should add Mercutio to his list of parts, forth- 
with; but, as! where is he to look for his Romeo and Juliet? His inimit- 
able Pat. Dillon, too, so racy and natural—reminding us of poor Power, from 
its exquisite finish of style ; “Monsieur Artiguenave,” with his novel criti- 
cisms on the immortal bard—so perfectly life-like ;—and Matthews, in full 
length, painted to the life; are all gems. Mr. Wallack relieves the Enter- 
tainment by several exceedingly judicious criticisms on disputed points in the 
character of Hamlet and Macbeth, which our space prevents us from noticing 
farther than to express our cordial approbation of the position he assumes. 
We must again express our regret that the public taste is not awakened to 
the full value of these Entertainments, at once so intellectual and interesting ; 
but “the million have declared for music,” and Shakspeare and his worthy 
compeers must rest on the shelf, or at best only form the closet companions 
of the student, and the true lovers of the intellectual, who can still appreciate 
their beauties. 

Palino’s Oyera House-—The Barber of Seville has been repeated once or 
twice since our last, but we have nothing to add to our criticism of last week. 
The Opera Buffc, we believe, has not, so far, proved very lucrative to the mana- 
ger. 

On Wednesday the Lucia di Lammermoor was again produced and J Puri- 
tam was given last night. This brought back Valtellina, who was welcomed 
with loud applause, and who performed his'part with great effect. We are decid- 
edly of opinion that this class of operas is best adapted tofthe abilities of 
the present company, especially if directed by Valtellina. Borghese and Pe- 
rozzi performed with admirable ability, and elicited the most cordial marks of 





against the Catholic Irish, and hence the fatal collision has been with them, 
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THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—Donizetti’s Opera of Anna Bolena was produced 
at this Theatre on Monday last in a style every way creditable to the 
artistes, who supported the principal characters, and in the getting up of the 
scenery, costumes, and appointments, the Opera reflects great credit on the 
liberality and taste of the Park Management. The plot of the Opera differs 
so little from the historical facts connected with the closing fate of the unhappy 
victim of Henry’s cruelty, that we forbear troubling our readers with any de- 
tail of its incidents. ‘The adapter of the libretto, has very ingeniously thrown 
his scenes together with such skill as to make them the vehicle for the compo- 
ser to exhibit a succession of musical sentiments, melodious, simple, and ener- 
getic. Its chief character, however, is its touching sofiness, so in accordance 
with the mournful story of the heroine’s wrongs, that we do not wonder at its 
popularity in Europe with that class of musical amateurs, who regard simple 
melody even beforethe greatest triumphs of musical! expression, which frequent- 
ly are wanting in harmony. The very characteristics of this charming Opera 
we conceive, render it extremely difficult for any but the highest order of 
artists fo give it effectively. Anna Boleyn requires the powers ofa Pasta, of 
a Malibran, to sustain it effectively, and we consider that Mrs. Seguin has 
achieved the greatest of her triumphs in this country by soeffectively embody- 
ing a part which is evidently beyond her powers ; and, indeed, we might equal- 
iy apply this remark to the other leading characters, with the exception of Mr 
Seguin—who produced the inost pleasing effects by a judicious simplicity of 
style, devoid of all trick or ornament, which might challenge undue criticism 
from iis pretension or its defects. 

Seguin is not, perhaps, in physical appearance, a complete embodiment of 

‘Blufi King Hal,’ yet his fine deep-toned organ was admirably in character 
with the stern and burly monarch, and blended most delightfully in the con- 
certed pieces with the delicate and clear tones of the other characters, Mrs, 
Seguin played Anna, with feeling, and in the last scene, with considerable tra- 
gic energy andeffect. We cannot avoid expressing our delight at the charm- 
ing manner in which Mrs. Knight sustained the very difficult part of Jane 
Seymour. So delightful was she in several of its exquisite morcecur, that we 
forgot the lapse of years, and felt we were listening to the fascinating tones by 
which she used to delight the audiences of Drury Lane, as the popular Miss 
Povey. She looked and dressed the part charmingly. Mr. Shrival in Percy, 
played with considerable spirit, and sang most of the music sweetly; in the 
quintette in the first act, and the grand trio in the second, his clear, metodi- 
ous voice appeared to great advantage. A young debutante, (Miss Coad,) 
sustained the part of the Page, and made a most favourable impression upon 
the audience, notwithstanding her extreme diffidence. The opera was re- 
peated on Tuesday evening, and we cannot but regret, that so pleasing a com- 
position has failed to attract the audiences, its merits so fairly entitled it to. 
The Buffa Opera may have greater charms in an English dress, and to this 
tact, we attribute the slender audiences, we regret to say, this opera has 
drawn. 

Mr. Macready returns to the scene of his former triumphs on Monday next, 
in his now matchless Hamlet, and we cannot doubt but that a brilliant engage- 
ment is in store for him. He has several of his most popular characters yet 
unplayed ; King John, Corivlanus, William Tell, and we trust his (original) 
Richard Lif., would have all the charms of novelty, and would attract every 
lover of the drama in the city. ‘ 

We perceive that the success of Fortunio, has induced Mr. Simpson to an- 
nounce the last production of Planche’s—“ The Fair Lady with the Golden 
Locks” —a similar piece of wit and absurdity to Fortunio, and which has been 
played at the Haymarket since January, with the most flattering success. 

Bowery Trearre.—The only novelty at this theatre has been the produc- 

tion ot a melo drama called the Castle ot Palluzzi, or the Extorted Oath. The 
jeading character, Count Salviati, was originally played by Macready. The 
part was very efficiently represented by Mr. James R. Scott. We were 
pleased to see the efforts of Mr. De Bar so cordially acknowledged by his 
triends on Wednesday evening last, when his benefit produced a bumper. 
He deserves this substantial proof of the estimation of the public. We are 
looking for the appearance of Mrs. Shaw and Mr. Hamblin, and the restora- 
tion of the legitimate to these boards,—although we believe that melo-drama 
and spectacle are the sure paying attractions at this theatre. 


O.yMpic THeatre.—Mitchell is drawing his season very quietly to a close, 
without the aid of any positive novelty. Paul Pry was revived on Monday 
for Holland’s benefit—and this true son of Momus kept his triends alive with 
the eccentricit ies of its curious hero. 

NEW WORKS. 

Part 3 of the Highlands of Ethioma, described during eighteen months resi- 
dence of a British Embassy at the Christian Court of Shoa, by Major W. E. 
Harris. Much interesting information is given in this work. Major Harris’ 
style of narrative is pleasing in the extreme, and he describes what he saw 
and heard of the customs of the country, in a manner that makes the reading 
ot his book quite a pleasurable pastime. J. Winchester, 50 Ann-st. 

By the same Publisher, Narrative and Recollections of Van Diemen’s Land. 
By Stephen 8. Wright. The author was at the battle of Prescott, in Canada, 
in which he was taken prisoner, and subsequently transported to the Penal 
Colony in Australia. 

New Musical Monthly— Beauties of the Opera,” containing marches, songs; 
waltzes, &c., of the most admired operas, with accompaniment for the piano 
and flute. No. 1, which has been received, contains —“ Oh, Summer Night,” 
from Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. ‘“ La Chilena,” waltz, by W. V. Wallace. 
“ The Heart bowed down,” song from Balfe’s Opera of the Bohemian Girl. 
“ Cavatina,” Beatrice di. Tenda, by Bellini. ‘“ Romanza Cinti-di Fiori,” 
from I’Puritani, arranged for piano forte by W. H. Callcott. Published by 
Samuel C. Jollie, 385 Broadway. : 

The Pilgrim’s Dream and other poems, by Alfred Wheeler. This is the 
name of a remarkably, neat publication, issued by Saxton & Miles, 205 
Broadway. A pleasing vein of fancy runs through the different subjects, 
which make up the work ; the author is more happy in the lighter pieces, 
but is sometimes hardly less fortunate in those characterized by greater depth 
ot feeling. 


Wilson & Co. of the Brother Jonathan Press have published a series of 


comic nursery tales such as Blue-Beard, Jack the Giant Killer, Little Red 
Riding Hood, The Beauty and the Beast, with illustrations on wood, which 
makes them more acceptable to the little folks for whom they are intended, 
“The History [Natural & Experimental of Life and Death,” and the pro- 
longation of life, written in latin by Lord Bacon and translated by Basil Mon- 
tague. Some of the subjects treated of, are the comparative length and short- 
ness of life in man, in animals and vegetables, medicines for long life in man, 
duration of life in ancient and modern times, effect of different medicines on 
the human body, assimilation and its causes, philosophy of sleep, besides 
other matters interesting tothe physiologist. This last publication forms No. 
13 of the “ Brother Jonathan Monthly Library. For sale at 321 Broadway. 
REPRINT OF CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 

On Monday, May 6th, was published at the Albion Office, No. 3 Barclay- 
street, Nos. 11 and 12 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Contents or No. X1.—Servitude—Life in Shetland—Ten Pounds—Medi- 
eal Superstitions—Memoirs of a Griffin—Summer Loiterings in France— 
An Evening with the Working Classes—French Savings’ Bank—The Scot- 


tish Dialect—-Dublin Shoe-blacks Sixty Years ago—Manners—and Lamar- 
tine’s Adieu io Poetry. ’ 4 
Contents or No. X11—Summmer Loiterings in France—Our Governesses 
—Monastic and Social Lite in the Twelfth Century—Occasional Notes— 
Life and Poetry of James Hislop—Legends Respecting Trees—Hood’s Mag- 
S : > 


ne. The Maison de Deuil—Origiy T Gg 
eedote of the Peninsular War—The Tapes Naw ws awelinteagedetane 
and Authority—Black Spots on Leaves—and New Volcano in the Adriatic. 

The reprint of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning from the office No. 3 Barclay-stie>t; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annum; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed 
covets] 12 1-2 cenis ; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be oblained 
from the commencement of the volume, 








PARK THEATRE. 


Monday—lIst night of Mr, Macready’s engagement—Hamlet—Hamlet, 
Mr. Macready. . 
Tuesday—Fortunio, and other entertainments. 
Wednesday—2d night of Mr. Macready s engagement—Macbeth—Mac- 
beth, Mr. Macready. 
Thursday—3d night of Mr. Macready’s engagement. 
Friday—4th night of Mr. Macready’s engagement. 
Saturday—Fortunio, and other entertainments, 
Thre ae ~PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET. 
Admission One Dollar to all parts of tie House. Doors open at half-past 7, Perfor- 
mance to commence at 3. 
Director of the Serious Opera evteceeeees SIG. VALTELLINA 
Director of Opera Buffa.........-.---- +--+ 222-022 - eee ee eee eee teen . SIG. DE BEGNIS 
Monday Evening, May 13th, 1844. First time in America, Belliui’s beautiful Opera of 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
Count Rodo pho......--....------ égcah vetedeuebe biedt anh de dine Xe Sig. VALTELLINA 


NE ns ada dacete atest ses reaeeem ag 2 PS ee ae Signorina E. BORGHESE 
LS eS - ee osds Sig PEROZZi 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street 
Confines tus Practiceto 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


nD 








and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
JNO. W. 8S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION., 
nov }1-3m has removed to 399 Fourth street, Albion Place. 


LADY of the Episcopal church, who can give the first references in this city as 

A to capability &c., wishes to obtain a situation as Governess in a private family, 

One in which there are no very young children to be taught would be preferred. For 
further particulars address, post paid, to J. S., care of Mis. Okill, No 8 Clinton Place. 
Saturday, May 4th, 1844, abmay4 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MONUMENT, now 
being erected at Edinburgh, commenced by G. M. KEMP, Architect, in the spring 
of 1842, and to be finished in 1345, height 185 feet. The design is the most beantful 
specimen of printed Gothic architecture of modern times. Sold by A. L. DICK, 66 
Fulton-street, at the very low price of $2 00. 





FIN W 0 or three Gentlemen may meet with pleasant rooms, aud Breakfastand Tea in 
a private family, residing in Spring-street, two doors from Broadway, 
Apply at this office. ap20 





{WVHE Members are notified that regular meetings for practice will be held on the 
Club Grounds, Hoboken, on every Monday and Saturday afternoons during the 
Season. The Rooms of the Club are at ** MacCarty’s,” Elysian Fields House. 
Saturday, May 4th, 1844. THO. PICTON MILNER, Sec’y abocgn3tmy4 
GREAT ATTRACTION. 
HE Ecealeobion, or Egg-Hatching machine, is now in successful operation at 285 
Broadway, Opposite the ea Hotel, and the public have an opportunity of 
witnessing one of the most curious ar interesting phenumena innature. Freshand 
perfect eggs of any description from those of the smallest songster to those of the larg 
est of the feathered tribe,cao be hatched through the agency of heat generated by warm 
water, which in tuis machine is made to supersede the necessary incubatory procés® 
ofthe parent bird. Physictans, medical students, and gentiemen of science will find 
this subject fraught with uncommon interest. Parents and Guardians of youth desi- 
ros that their charge should behold this secret-working of an Almighty Ifand, will 
have an allowance made according to the nuiabers admitted. Price of admission 
twenty-five cents. ap24oc&ab 

















CLASS TEACHING. 
R. BARTON (at the request of several Amateurs of the Flute) has opened two 
sses, of five pupils im each class. There will be a junior class for beginners, 

and aff—ther for those who have made some progress on the instrument. The list for 
names will be found at Messrs. Firth & Hall's, Messrs. Atwill’s, Hewitt’s, Millett’s 
Chambers & Gordon’s Music Stores. Terms moderate feb 24 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 

DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 

the most luxuriant growth, it is an unfailing preventative of baldness. and bestows 

a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair against the eflects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 

Cavution.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed ina new envelope from steel 
ou which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of t.2 label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29.028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre 
paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous discre 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use afier shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As 4 security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 
Rowland & Son. DUDGE, CUMMING & CU., New York. 

Feb 5—lv eow 

COUNTRY COTTAGE AND GROUND. 
0 LET, for the season, a substantial Cottage, with Stable, Garden, fine Spring of 
Water, (and the exclusive right of walking over, &c., 10 acres of e.closed gi ound 
belonging to the property), at cfastings, ou the North River. It is at the next landing 
to Yonkers. Two steamboats daily. The situation is most beautiful. Rent $150 in 
advance, which will be laid out in furniture for the use of the tenants. 

Apply to the owner, Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, Counsellor at Law, Dorr’s Buildings, 

Hanover-street, New York. a 2m a20 
ASHBURTON SAUUVE. 
PICURES and other good judges, have decided tnat the above condiment is far 
superior toany imported Sunce. Gentlemen who have travelled over Evrupe, 
have also assertedthe Ashburtonas unequalled in flavour and gout to any they have 
used either in England, France, or Italy. 

OSBORN & TONE, the proprietors, continue to receive the most flattering approva 
from the most eminent men in the United States, for which they take this opporiunity 
of returning their most grateful thanks. 

To be obtained retai! at J. VAN BENSCHOTEN, 397 Broadway ; and at best 
Family Groceries. Wholesale of MARTIN BENNETT 1°6 Pront-street. eb3 
FOR SALE—THE LONG POINT DISTILLERY, VILLA, FARM 

HOUSES, &c. 

he whole forming a most valuable estate, in every way worthy the attention of capi- 

talists. The Farm is described in the titles as being bounded in front by the River 
St. Lawrence, 4 1-2 arpents in width by 50 arpents indepth, equal 225 arpents, less or 
more ; but according to a plan of the property, it contains 217 48 arpents, equa! 186-7] 
English acres. Its distance from the centre of the city of Montrealis 3 12 miles on the 
road leading to Quebec. The soil from the St. Lawrence backwards to the distance of 
25 arpents, is one of a rich friable clay, upou a substratum of lime stone, upon 4 
gradual slope rising to about 25 feet, well fitted for the growth of wheat and other grain. 
Theuce further back gently rising, the soil is of a deep rich loam gradually approach- 
ing to a sandy loam and fit for any description of crop—rising still higher are 66 arpents 
of wood pasture land, well adapted for a sheep or cow pasturage ; every pait of the 
farmhaving an abundant supply of water during the driest summer, thus possessing a 
decided advantage over farms in general. ’ 

Part of the front of the Farm is occupied by the Distillery Buildings lately in the oc- 
cupancy of the Messrs. Hundyside, embracing an area of 3 79 arpents, on which there is 
acattie-feeding stable with fodder loft above, capable of feeding 152 head of cattle 
being 277 feet long, by 33 feet wide, the cattle standing head to head, with a centra 
feeding passage of 13 feet and passage behind to cleanthem. This cattle feedin] 
establishment may be considered more an appendage of the distillery than the tarmg 
but is the source from which to draw an abundant .upply of manure. There is also a, 
farm dwelling hovse of wood on this part of the frontanda large barn also of wood 
for the storing of grain crops—part of this barn might be converted into stabling 

On another part ofthe front there is a handsome stone Cottage or Villx, 50 feet in 
front by 60 feetin depth with out uses, within an enclosure of 5 92 arpeots. tastefu]- 
ly laid out in garden and shrubbery. This cottage or villa, as also the distillery, may 
be separated from the farm without disadvantage ; on the contrary the separation 
might be advantageous, both to the seller and purchaser. It has been valued by com- 
petent judges at 4075L. as an actual purchase, and at an annual rent of 2101 inde- 
pendent of the distillery. Butif the distillery were in operation, It would be worth 
250L of annual rent. : 

The distulery buildings were erected in stone within the pasttwelve years, and cov- 
ered with shingles. The machinery and utensils, with the exception of one cooler, are 
in excellent order, and thewhole may be set to work at a small expense. The works are 
constructed upon the best principle with regard to economy of labour and fuel. and are 
capable of manufacturing 550 a 600 bushels of grain daily. According toa valuation 
by competent judges, the buildings, inachimery and the utensils were valued in 1841 at 
7604L, ws. 3d. cy. 

Offers for the above property, or parts thereof, are respectfully invited till July next 
when should no eligible private offer have been received in the meantime, the whole 
will be sold by public sale. 

Apply (postage of letters prepaid) forfurther information to 

JOHN GLASS, St. Alexis street. 

Montreal, 24th February, 1844. mh9 




















REMITTANCE OF MONEY BY SETTLERS AND OTHERS 
TO THEIR FRIENDS IN CANADA 
HE CANADA COMPANY, with a view to afford every facility for promoting settle- 
ment in Canada, will remit any sum of Money, no matter how small the amount 
may be, to any part of England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Or Europe. 

Thg Commissioners will, at the option of the Settlers, or other parties, either grant 
Bills of Exchange upon the Company in London, payable at Three Days Sight, which 
are readily cashed in any part of the United Kingdom ; or, the Commissioners will 
place the monies in the hands of the Individuals for whom they are intended. 

During the last year, the Company sent to the United Kingdom and Germany, 
three hundred and twenty-nine Remittances, the sum of £2,990 13s. 4d., averag 
about £9 each remittance. 

£1438 37 in 185 Remittances to Ireland. 


£1075 122in 85 du to England and Wales 
£ 441 145in 58 do to Scoland. 
+ 35 32in 1 do to Germany. 


£2990 13 4 in 32) Remittances. 
Canada Company's Office, Frederick-street. 
Toronto, 10th February, 18444 feb 17 aoq 


CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844, 


HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line 
ronto and Hamilton, leaving as follows - ) from Rochester to To- 

The Steamer America, Captam Twohy, wili ‘eave Rochester for Torontu 

at Cobourg, Port Hope, and other intermediate ports (weather permitting) ’ 

day, Wednesday. and Friday, at 8 a M. . 
The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Roches 

Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at half past 2 P.M. 
STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON, 
The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, eve F 

noon, at hatf-past 4. ni diasiaias er z . ’ ry Monday after 
Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg, Port Ho Bond H 

and Hamilton, every Thursday evening at 6 0’clock. me ead, &c., Toronto 
Wiilleave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Saturday at 2 P.M, 


touching 
every Mon- 


ter for Toronto, direct, every 


aul ras! tv's 4 Inayll 
FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL. 


HE Royal Mail Steamship Hibernia, C. IL Judkins, Esq., Commander 
forthe above poris on Toursday, 16th list., and the Britannia, ’ 
Commander, on the Ist of June next. 
Passage to Liverpool $120. ‘To Hatifax $20. 
g Apply to D. BRIGH «aM, Jr, Agent, No. 3 Wall-street. may)! 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVSRY MONTH. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following shi i | 
succee:! each other in the orderin which they are named , sailing punetunll on 
York and Portsmouth on tne Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7t 4 











will leav- 
John Hewitt, Esq., 








27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 17th, and 
Ships. | Masters. Days of ss oe | from New| Days of Sailine from 
: ork. London. 
St. James, hee H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|Feb. 17, June -7 “re 
Montreal, |E.G. Tinker, * 10, "10, 10 oa ee gee 
Gladiator, T. Britton, — “ 20, “ 20, “ 20March 7, July 7, Nov. ¥ 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1] * JT, 6 “yr if 
Quebec, iF. H Hebard, * 10, “ 10, “* JO) «6 27, * 7 “oF 


Wellington, \D.Chadwick, | ‘** 20, ‘ 20, ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, March}, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 47, 
Switzerland, 8. Chadwick, | * 10, ** 10, “ 10) “97, 97? us 
Hendrick Hudson G. Moore, “« 20, * 20, “* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, lent 





Ontario, W. K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1) * 17, 7, 19 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “ 10, ** 10, ee 0! “ $7," 97) « gy 
Westininster, Atwood, | o'o, ** 90, “* Q0\June 7, € t. 7) Feb ¢ 


These ships are all of the firstclass, about 700 tons burthen, and are .ommanaea p 

| able and experienced navigators. Greatcare will be taken that tle Beds Wines 

| Stores, &c., are of the best description. ’ % 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed a* $100, outward for each adult, Without 

wines and Liquors. either the captain nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 

sibie for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Ladin, 

are signedtherefor. Apply to JORN GRISWOLD, 70 South street. or “ 

GRINNELJ..MINTURN & Co..78South st 


TS 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACSKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets ~ tween New York andLiverpoo 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th ! 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz-— i of 














Ships. Captains. |Daysof —- from New Duaysof Sailing from 

ork. Liverpool, 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, ‘July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Bee on Apnlss 
Virgiman, =| Allen, | ‘18, 13, * J3!Sept. 1) Jan: 1) May 2 
Montezuma, | A. Bb. Lowber,| “19, ‘* 19, ‘! 19) *© 7, 6 a 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, * a... 2 “« go) * 13, « 13 “oo 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 49, « Tee + 
independence, |Nye, oe ey ee oe ae, oe ee ee 5 
Shetheld, F.P Allen, | “13, ‘* 18, ‘* 3810ct. 1, Feb i. June 1 
New York, Cropper,  *m *  * ee es heeer ’ 
Siddons, Cobb, | Sey 8 FE, Le ee eg ae ge 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.l, Jan. 1, May 1) ** 19, « 19, « 39 
Ashburton lH. Huttleson, | At RS a ee, Le 5, 
S. Whitney, Thompson, | ‘13, ‘* 13, * 13/Nov. 1, March 1. Juiy I 
Columbus, Cole, } © 39, **© JO, 66 JQ) 8 7 6 7 ” g 
Sheridan, Depeyster, | “25, ** 95, “ @Bl * ga, se 4g” og 
South America, Bailey, ‘Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} ** 39, «§ 19, Jp 
G. Washington, A. Burrows, | ‘* 7, ‘* 7. & 7] © gy, « 25, 


United States, | Britton, “43, ‘© 13, ‘© §3/Dec. 1, April ee 


England, |B. L. Waite, ‘2, SS. Sh Me Be ee. S46 7" 9 
Garrick, |Skiddy, < @5, * ,» * oe Be 13, ‘* 33 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, .Nov.1, March },July I) ** 19, 49, «* 9g 


FaThese ships are all of the firstclass,and ably commanded. with elegant ucCOmmo 
dations forpassengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoolis {xed at 
$.00, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, incluc- 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. ; 
Neitherthe captains nor ownersof these ships will be responsrble for any letterg 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
Aventsforships Oxford, N rth America.Europe, Columbus South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y 
BARING, BROTNERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Ageutsfor shipsS. Whitna , irgimian, Shefheld,anc United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT,N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st., N.Y, . 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., new York. 
WM. & JAS.BROWN. & Co, Liverpoc]. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. ec 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and fr I 
the 1st, 8th, and 24th of every month, as foliows, viz. : ; mee 


Ships. } Masters Days of ne from New-{Daysof Sailing from Hay e 
york. 
Argo, |C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. §}Apri] 24, Aug. 94 
Francois ler, jAinsworth, ‘“ 616, =«8 ’ 1¢. “ ]6[May 1, Sent. i. ee . 
Burgundy, D. Lines, oe § hh “ae ee Ce SG 
Emerald, (Bowe. April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. 8] ‘* 24, “ 94, « ge 
Rhone, J.A.Wotton, | “ 16, ‘* 16, ‘*16/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb 
ae 8 “cc fs Ps 


Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, | ‘* 24, “ 94, «94 * : 
Albany, |Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. S| ‘* 24, “ 94, « g 
Silvie DeGrasse, L Weiderholdt}] ‘* 16, ‘+ 16, ‘*16{July 1, Nov. 1, March 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, “- of “  .oe = 6, “ & “ 


= Oe 








Duch d’Orleans, A.Richardson,June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 6] “* 24, « 947 « gg 
Sully, WCThompson} “ 16, ‘** 16, ‘** I6j/Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 3 
lowa, W.W.Pell, | “ 24, “ 94, ag) © Bl ee gl te 


Thesevesselsare all of the first classand ably commanded, with superiorand elegant 
accommodations for passengers,comprisi.., ailthat may berequired for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Stewardon board, when required, atreasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 98 Broad-s 
WM. WHITLOCK. Jr., 46 South-st 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. _ Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line will hereafter eave New York on the|st,and Havre or the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
istJan. May and Sept. Utica,F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, andOct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct.St. Nicholas, new J_B. Pell,master,16th March July,and Now 
IstMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee. 
IstApril,Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May. Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed combining allthat may be re. 
quired forcomfort. The price ofcabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
witl every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended fo 
these vessels willbe forwarded by thesubscribers,freefrom anyotherthantheexpen- 
sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
RONNAFFE& Co., Agents, Havre. 


THE NEW LINt NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Tc Sail from New York on the 2)th, and from Liverpool on the 6th of every Month 
Ships. Captains. |tons|Days of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days from Liverpool. 

New row nope of! Woodhouse|1200 May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2i\July 6, Nov. 6, March 6 


Ship Rochester Britton | 850\Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 21|Aug. 6, Dec. 6, April 6 
N.S. Hottinguer |Bursley 1050) July 21, Nov. 21, Mch 21/Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 6 
N. S. Liverpool Eldridge _|1150)Aug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2)|Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 
These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the Sth of each 
month from Liverpool 

Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 

Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN'S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co.. 
Liverpool. 
Pr bETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Steamship GREAT 
BRITAIN, of 3,500 tons, and 1,000 horses power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N.,Com 
mander, will sail for 1844 as follows .— 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Thursday, June 20th 
‘Thursday, August 8th 
Thursday, September 26th Saturday, August 31st 
Thursday, November 14th Saturday, October 19th 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apy ly to 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. may4 
Sor ree eee ST ed 
REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. UES.—Persons 
wishing to forward money (o their friends, can obtain the same, él’ er Dy persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums ot 
_ £1, £2, £3, £4, and £5, 
© any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI- 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, and at 
any town in England, Scotland, and Wales. ‘ : : 
This is a desirable and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Grest 
Britain or reland, as it precludes loss by mai. ; f 
Printed lists of the varioustowns or vt ich drafts are given, can be suppli 
Mar. ll-a & oe tf. S. J. SY. VFSTER. 22 W all-st..and 130Broadway, 











Apr.22 —l yr 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, May 25th 
Saturday, July 13th 











PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D.—PROPRIETOR, 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
At the Office of the Albion, No. 8 Barclay-street, New York, and forwarded by we 
mails of that day to the different Stats of this Continent. 
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